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Art. I. 4x Hiforical Fournal of the Tranfa&ions at Port Fackfon and 
Norfolk Iffand, with the Difcoveries which have been made in New 
South Wales and in the Southern Ocean, fince the Publication of 
Phillip’s Voyage, compiled from the official Papers; includin 
the Journals of Governors Phillip and King, and of Lieut. Ball ; 
and the Voyages from the firft failing of the Sirius in 1787, to the 
return of that Ship’s Company to England in 1792. By John 
Hunter, Efg. Poft Captain in his Majefty’s Navy. TIlluftrated 
with feventeen Maps, Charts, Views, and other Embellifhments, 
drawn on the Spot by Captains Hunter and Bradley, Lieutenant 
Dawes, and Governor King. 4to. pp. 583. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. 
Stockdale. 1793. 

A’ this volume makes its appearance after fo many others 

which have preceded it, and which treat chiefly on the 
fame fubjeQs, it will not be ftrange if it fhould be opened, by 
the generality of readers, with lefs eagernefs than the former 
publications relative to this new fettlement excited ; or that the 
particulars fhould be perufed with lefs intereft, when the novelty 
of information is gone.—Be the effect what it may, with re- 

{pel to others, we proceed, with unfatiated curiofity, to take 

notice of fuch points and circumftances as are not found in the 

former publications, or fuch as controvert, in fome meafure, 
the accounts which we have read before. 

Purfuing this plan, we cannot refift the temptation of extract- 
ing the following account, though rather a Jong one, relative to 
the animals and plants of this newly-explored country, which 
is at once both new and ftrange—we will not fay whimfical, 
becaufe we have no right to call in queftion either the eyes or 
the underftanding of the relator : 

‘ The animal defcribed in the voyage of the Endeavour, called the 
Kangaroo, (but by the natives Patagarang,) we found in great 
numbers ; one was fhot which weighed 140 pounds; its tail was s0 
inches long, and 17 in circumference at the root; it is very well de- 
fcribed in Phillip’s voyage : we ate the flefh with great relifh, and I 
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think it good mutton, although not fo delicate as that which we find 
in Leadenhall Market. ‘The ftrength this animal has in its hind 
quarters is very great: in its endeavours to efcape from us, when 
furprized, it fprings from its hind legs, which are very long, and 
leaps at each bound about fix or eight yards, but does not appear in 
running to let its fore feet come near the ground ; indeed they are fo 
very fhort, that it is not poflible that the animal can ufe them in run- 
ning: they have vaft ftrength alfo in their tail; it is, no doubt, a 
principal part of their defence, when attacled ; for with it they can 
ilrike with prodigious force, I believe with fufficient power to break 
the leg of a man; nor is it improbable that this great {trength in the 
tail may affift them in making thofe attonithing fprings. We for fome 
time confidered their tail as their chief defence, but having of late 
hunted them with greyhounds very fuccefsfully, we have had an op- 
portunity of knowing that they ufe their claws and teeth. The dog 
is much fwifter than the kangaroo ; the chafe, if in an open wood, 
(which is the place moft frequented by that animal,) 1s feldom more 
than eight or ten minutes, and, if there are more dogs than one, fel- 
dom fo long. As foon as the hound feizes him, he turns, and, catch- 
ing hold with the nails of his fore paws, ftrikes at the dog with the 
claws of his hind feet, which are wonderfully ftrong ; and tears him 
to fuch a degree, that it has frequently happened that we have been 
under the neceflity of carrying the dog home, from the feverity of his 
wounds : few of thefe animals have ever effected their efcape, after 
being feized by the dog, for they (the dogs) have generally caught 
them by the throat, and there held them until they were affifted, al- 
though many of them (the dogs) have nearly loft their lives in the 
ftrugele. Some of the male kangaroos are of a very large fize; I 
have feen fome, that when fitting on their haunches, were five feet 
eight inches high ; fuch an animal is too trong for a fingle dog, and 
although he might be much wounded, would, without the dog had 
afliftance at hand, certainly kill him. We know that the native dogs 
of this country hunt and kill the kangaroo; they may be more fierce, 
but they do not appear to be fo ftrong as our large greyhounds: 
there was one feen in puriuit of a kangaroo, by a perfon who was 
employed in fhooting ; who, miftaking the two animals, as they paffed 
him, to be of the kind he was Icoking for, fired at the hindmoft, and 
brought him down, but when he came up it proved to bea native 
dog. Of thofe dogs we have had many which were taken when 
young, but never could cure them of their native ferocity ; although 
well fed, they would at all times, but particularly in the dark, fly at 
young pigs, chickens, or any imall animal, which they might be 
able to conquer, and immediately kill, and generally eat them ;—even 
in defiance of correction, and every other means that could be taken 
to cure them of their f2vagenefs: yet, when domefticated, were, in 
Other refpects, a very good-natured animal. 

‘ The opoffum is alio very numerous here, but it is not exaétly hke 
the American opoffum ; it partakes a good deal of the kangaroo in 
the flrength of its tail and make of its fore legs, which are very 
fhort in proportion to its hind ones; like that animal, ithas the pouch, 
or falfe belly, for the fafety of its young in time of danger, and its 
colour 
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colour is nearly the fame, but the fur is thicker and finer. There 
are feveral cther animals of a {maller fize, down as low as the field 
rat, which in fome part or other partake of the <angaroo and opof- 
fym: we have caught many rats with this pouch for carrying their 
young when purfued, and the legs, claws, and tail of this rat are ex- 
adtly like tho « of the kangaroo. It would appear, from the great 
fmilarity in {ome part or other of the different quadrupedis which we 
find here, that there is a promifcuous intercourfe between the different 
fexes of all thofe different animals. The fame ob/ervation might be 
made alfo on the fithes of the fea, the fowls of the air, and, |. may 
add, the trees of the foreft. It was wonderful to fee what a vaft va- 
riety of filh were caught, which, in fome part or other, partake of 
the fhark : it is no uncommon thing to fee a fkait’s head and fhoulders 
tothe hind part of a fhark, or a thark’s head to the body of a large 
mullet, and fometimes to the flat body of a lting-ray. 

« With refpect to the feather’d tribe, the parrot prevails ; we have 
hho: birds with the head, neck, and bill of a parrot, and with the 
fame variety of the moft beautiful plumage on thefe parts for which 
that bird here is diftinguifhed, and a tail and body of a different 
maxe and colour, with long, ftraight, and delicately made feet and 
legs; which is the very reverfe of any bird of the parrot kind. I 
have alfo feen a bird with the legs and feet of a parrot, the head and 
neck made and coloured like the common fea-gull, and the wings 
and tail of a hawk. I have likewife feen trees bearing three dif- 
ferent kinds of leaves, and frequently have found others bearing 
the leaf of the gum tree, wiih the gum exuding from it, and covered 
with bark of a very different kind. 

‘There are a great variety of birds in this country ; all thofe of: 
the parrot tribe, juch as the macaw, cockatco, lorey, green parrot, 
and parraquets of different kinds and fizes, are cloathed with the mott 
beautiful plumage that can be conceived ; it would require the pencil 
of an able limner to give a ftranger an idca of them, for it 1s im- 
pollible by words to defcribe them. The common crow is found here, 
but the found of their voice and manner of croaking are very different 
from thofe in Europe. There are alfo vaft numbers of hawks of va- 
nous fizes and colours. Here are likewife pigeons and quai!s, with 
a grea: variety of {maller birds, but I have not found one with a 
pleafing note. There have been feveral large birds feen, fuppofed 
by thole who firil faw them to be the offrich, as they could not fly 
when purfued, but ran fo exceedingly faft, that a very ftrong and flect 
greyhound could not come near them: one was fhot, which gave us 
an opportunity of a ravre clofe examination. Some were of opinion 
that it was the emew, defcribed by Linneus; others imagined it to 

the caflawary, but it far exceeds that bird in fize; it was, when 
landing, feven feet two inches from its feet to the upper part of its 

ad; the only difference which I could perceive between this bird 
and the oftrich, was in its bill, which appears to me to be narrower 
a the point, and it has taree toes, which I am told is not the cale 
with the oftrich : it has one charaéteriftic, by which it may be known, 
— we theught very extraordinary ; (his is, that two diftinét 
oS grew out from every quill. The fAcfh of this birdy although 
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coarfe, was thought by us delicious meat :—a party of five, myfelf 
included, dined ona fide bone of it moft fumptuoufly. 

‘ Of infeéts there are as great a variety here as of birds; the {cor. 
pion, centipede, {pider, ant, and many others ; the ants are of va- 
rious fizes, from the fmalleft known in Europe, to the fize of nearly 
an inch long ; fome are black, fome white, and fome, of the largeft 
fort, redifh ; thofe of this kind are really a formidable little anj- 
mal; if you tread near the neft (which is generally under ground, 
with various little paflages, or outlcts,) and have difturbed them, 
they will fally forth in vait numbers, attack their difturbers with afto- 
nifhing courage, and even purfue them.to a confiderable diftance; 
and their bite isattended, for a time, swith a moft acute pain. Some 
build their nefts againft a tree, to the fize of a large bee-hive; an- 
other fort raifes mounts on the ground, of clay, to the height of four. 
feet. In {peaking of the {pider, i would be improper to be filent on 
the induftry of this little creature; 1 call them little, although, if 
compared with our common fpider, they are very large; they {pread 
their web in the woods between trees, generally to a diftance of 12 
or 14 yards, and weave them {fo very ftrong, that it requires confi- 
derable force to break them. Ihave feenthe filk of which the web 
is compofed, wound off intoa ball, and think it equal to any I ever 
faw in the fame ftate from the filk worm.—I have found upon buhhes, 
on which the web has been hanging in clufters, athin fhell, fome- 
thing like that wherein the filk worm prepares its filk, and, on open. 
ing them, | have feen a quantity of this filk within, in which a 
fpider was found wrapped up. 

‘ Of reptiles, there are fnakes, from the fmalleft fize known in 
England, to the length of feven feet, and about as thick as a man’s 
wrift; and many lizards of different kinds and fizes. 

«When fpeaking of birds, I fhould have mentioned that fome 
of our gentlemen have feenin the lagoors and fwamps, which they 
have fallen in with, in their fhooting excurfions, the black fwan 
which is faid to have been found in fome parts of the weft coaft of 
this country ; the extremities of their wings are defcribed to be: 
white, and all the reft of the plumage black. JI have feen one 
which has been fhot. It anfwered the above deicription as to colour, 
but the bill was.a pale pink, orcrimfon; it was about the fize of a 
common white fwan, and was gcod meat.’ 

In O&ober 1788, Capt. Hunter was difpatched in the Si- 
rius to the Cape of Good Hope, to purchafe provifions for the 
fettlement. He pafled to the fouthward of New Zealand, 
round Cape Horn; and, intraverfing the vaft Pacific Ocean, 
endeavoured to keep as much as poffible in the midway between 
the tracks of the Refolution and Adventure in the years 1773 
and 1774, in order to add one to the great number of tracks 






















which have now been made acrofs that immenfe ocean. On 
approaching Cape Horn, Capt. Hunter obferved, that, in al 
the charts which he had feen of Terra del Fuego, an ifland 


laid down, about 10 or 12 leagues S. S. W. from Cape - 
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gnd called Diego Ramirez, the exiftence of which had never 
been contradiéted by any perfon who has failed round that 
promontory: he therefore determined to keep as nearly as 

fible in its parallel ; and, at noon on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, they had a good meridional obfervation, and found them- 
felves exactly in the parallel of it. At eight A.M. Lieut. 
Bradley and the captain had obfervations of the moon’s diftance 
from the fun, the refults of which differed but a few miles, 
and the mean of the two was 292° 38° E. fo that, he fays, 
they muft then have been very near to the place in which this 
jland is laid down: but, as nothing appeared, they hauled in 
for the land, the looming-of which they frequently faw,—tho’ 
the heavy black fqualls, which were conftantly gathering on it, 
prevented them from diftinguifhing any particular point. In 
the evening, the weather cleared a little in the horizon, and 
they fet the extremes of Terra del Fuego N. b. W. and 
W.N. W. diftant about ten leagues. After which, they con~ 
tinued their courfe N. E. and think they may fafely venture 
to determine that there is no ifland fo fituated from Cape 
Horn, as Diego Ramirez is faid to be. 

Jt is, however, very certain that Capt. Cook faw this ifland 
during a whole afternoon, in the Endeavour, as appears from 
two manufcript journals of that voyage, now before us: one 
in Captain Cook’s own hand-writing, and the other kept by a 
petty officer of the name of Wilkinfon; and it was. repeatedly 
fet during that time. It farther appears from the obfervations 
made by Mr. Charles Green in that voyage, and publifhed by 
order of the Board of Longitude, that the latitude of Diego Ra- 
mirez is 56° 35° S. and its longitude 68° 13° W. It is 
moreover certain that this ifland was feen fromthe Pandora, 
which was fent out to look after Captain Bligh’s mutineers, and 
pafled very near it; though fome of the officers in that fhip, 
very extraordinarily, miftook it for the iflands of St. Ildefonto, 
which are in latitude 55° 51 S. and longitude 69° 28° W. to 
the northward of Cape Hori, and confequently far enough out 
of their fight at that time. We do not pretend to affign the 
caufe why Captain Hunter mified the ifland in queftion. He 
fays, by their obfervation on the 26th at noon they were ex- 
actly in the parallel of it, but he does not mention the retult of 
their obfervation. However, on looking into the table of their 
fituation, each day at noon, in that voyage, p. 107, we tind 
that the latitude. on the 26th of November 1788, was 55° 44° 
5. which is more than three quarters of a degree to ihe porthe 
ward of Diego Ramirez. ‘The latitude, and longitude alloyon 
the 25th, were very nearly thole afligned to that ifland ; and it 1s 
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highly probable to us, that Capt. Hunter hauled too foon tg 
the northward, 

Capt. Hunter, on his re-arrival at Port Jackfon, could not help 
obferving, with fome degree of furprize, that he did not fee a 
fingle native on the fhore, nor a canoe on the water, as he failed 
upthe harbour: on inquiring the caufe, he Jearned that the 
{mall-pox had made its appearance among thefe unfortunate 
people, a few months before his arrival ; and that the diftemper 
had carried off great numbers of them, and had driven the 
reft from the neighbourhood. 

‘It was truly fhocking (fays he,) to go round the coves of this 

harbour, which were tormerly fo muci trequented by the natives ; 
where, inthe caves of the rocks, which uled to fhelter whole families 
in bad weather, were now to be feen men, women, and chidren, lv. 
ing dead. As we had never yet feen any of thefe people in the 
{mallet degree marked with the fmall-pox, we had reafon to fup- 
pofe they had never before now been affected by it, and confequently 
are ftrangers to any method of treating it; and if we confider the 
various attitudes which the different dead bodies have been tound in, we 
may eafily believe that when any of them are taken iil, and the ma- 
lady afflumes the appearance of the fmall-pox, they are 1mmediately 
deferted by their friends, and left to perifh, in their helplefs fitua- 
tion, for want of fuftenance. Some have beea found fitting on their 
haunches, with their heads reclined between their knees ; others were 
leaning againit a rock, with their head refting upon it: I have feen, 
myicif, a woman fitting on the ground, with her knees drawn up to 
her fhoulders, and her face reftingon the fand between her feet. Two 
children, a boy of fix cr feven years of age, and a girl about ten, 
were picked up labouring under this difeafe; two old men, whom we 
had reafon to believe were the fathers of the children, were picked 
up at the fame time, and brought to the hofpital, and much care tak- 
en of them: the two men lived but a few days, but the children 
both recovered, and feemed well fatisfied with their comfortable fitu- 
ation. Through the means of thefe children, if they fhould retain 
their native language, a more intimate and friendly intercourfe with 
the people of thiscountry may in time be brought about.’ 

As the following circumftance does honour to the humanity 
of our countrymen, and at the fame time contributes to fhew 
one part of the world in what a miferable fituation Providence 
has been pleafed to leave another part of it, we fhall lay the 
paflage before our readers. 

The Governor had fent two boats rourd to Broken Bay, 
under the direction of Mr. Kaltie, mafter of the Sirius; 
while he, with Captain Hunter, Capt. Collins, (Judge Ad- 
vocate,) and Capt. Johnfton of the marines, Mr. White, 
priacipal (urgeon of the fettlement, Mr. Worgan, furgeon of 
the Sirius, and Mr. Fowell, of the fame fhip, walked acrofs 
the country to meet them, with intent to furvey that harbour. 
When they arrived there, 
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¢ It was too late in the day, (faysCapt.Hunter,) and we were all 
too much fatigued, to attempt any part of the bufinefs upon which 
we came here; having therefore pitched our tents, and hauled the 
{eine for filh, and being fuccefsful, we fat down to regale ourfelves on 
trefh fith and falt beef, and refted the remainder of the day. In the 
courfe of the little excurfions of our boats’ crews this afternoon, a 
native woman was difcovered, concealing herfelf from our fightin the 
long grafs, which was at this time very wet, and I fhould have thought 
very uncomfortable to a poor naked creature. She had, before the 
arrival of our boats at this beach, been, with fome of her friends, 
employed in fithing for their daily food, but were, upon their ap- 

roach, alarmed, and they had all made their efcape, except this 
miferable girl, who had juft recovered from the {mall-pox, and was 
v.ry weak and unable, from a {welling inone of her knees, to get off 
to any diftance: fhe therefore crept off, and concealed herfelf in the 
beft manner fhe could among the grafs, not twenty yards from the 
{pot on which we had placed our tents. A perfon having fired at 
and fhot a hawk from a tree right over her, terrified her fo much, that 
fhe cried out, and difcovered herfelf. Information was immediately 
brought to the Governor, and we all went to fee this unhappy girl, 
who appeared to be about 17 or 18 years of age: fhe had covered 
her debilitated and naked body with the wet grafs, having no other 
means of hiding herfelf; fhe was very much frightened on our ap- 
proaching her, and fhed many tears, with piteous lamentations : we 
underftood none of her expreffions, but felt much concern at the 
diftrefs fhe feemed to fuffer; we endeavoured all in our power to 
make her eafy ; and with the affiftance of a few expreflions which had 
been collected of their language, we foothed her diftrefs a Jittle, and 
the failors were ordered to bring up fome fire, which we placed be- 
fore her: we pulled fome grafs, dryed it by the fire, and fpread it 
round her to keep her warm; then we fhot fome birds, fuch as 
hawks, crows, and gulls, fkinned them, and laid them on the fire to 
broil, together with fome fith, which fhe ate; we then gave her wa- 
ter, of which fhe feemed to be much in want, for when the word 
baado was mentioned, which was their expreffion for water, fhe put 
her tongue out to fhew how very dry her mouth was; and indeed, 
from its appearance and colour, fhe had a confiderable degree of fe- 
veron her. Before we retired to reft for the night, we got fome 
fire wood laid within her reach, with which fhe mightin the courfe of 
the night recruit her fire ; we alfo cut a large quantity of grafs, dried 
it, covered her well, and left her to her repofe, which, from her fitu- 
ation, T conjecture, was not very comfortable or refrefhing. Next 
morning, we vifited her again; fhe had now got pretty much the 
betterofher fears, and frequently called to her friends, who had left 
her, and who, we knew, could be at no great diftance from her ; fhe 
repeated their names in a very loud and fhrill voice, and with much 
apparent anxiety and concern for the little notice they took of her 
intreaties to return : for we imagined, in all fhe faid when calling on 
them, fhe was informing them that the ftrangers were not enemies ; 
however, all her endeavours to bring them back were ineffectual, 
while we remained with her; but we were no fooner gone from the 
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beach, than we faw fome of them come out of the wood; and as 
there were two canoes onthe fhore belonging to this party, they 
launched one into the water, and went away. 

‘ We employed this day in going up the fouth branch, which the 
governor named Pitt Water, and fo much of the day was {pent in ex. 
amining it, that when we returned down near the place where we had 
paffed the lait night, it was too late to proceed farther ; we there- 
fore encamped on the fame fpot. Our tents were no fooner up, than 
we went to vifit our young female friend, whom we found in a little 
bark hut onthe beach; this hut was the place in which fhe and hey 
friends were enjoying themfelves, when the arrivalof our boat alarm. 
edthem. She wasnot alone, as before, but had with her a female 
child about two years old, and as fine a little infant of that age as 
J ever faw; but upon our approach (the night being cold and rainy, 
and the child terrified exceedingly) fhe was lying with her elbows 
and knees on the ground, covering the child from our fight with her 
body, or probably theltering it from the weather, but J rather think 
on account of its fears: on our {peaking to her, fhe raifed herfelf 
up, and fat onthe ground, with her knees up to her chin, and her 
heels under her, and was at that moment, I think, the moft mifer- 
able {peétacle in the human fhape I ever beheld * : the little infant 
could not be prevailed on to look up; it lay with its face upon the 
ground, and one hand covering itseyes. We fupplied her, as be- 
fore, with birds, fifh, and fuel, and pulled a quantity of gra{s to 
make hera comfortable bed, and covered her miferable hut fo as to 
keep out the weather : fhe was now fo reconciled to our frequent vi- 
fits, feeing we had nothing in view but her comfort in them, that 
when fhe wanted /aa-do, or ma-gra, which fignifies fifh, fhe would 
afk forthem, and when fhe did, it was always fupplied her: in the 
morning we vifited her again; the child had now got fo much the 
better of its fears, that it would allow us to take hold of its hand; 
I perceived, that young as it was, it had loft the two firft joints of its 
little finger, of the left hand, the reafon or meaning of which we 
had not yet been able to learn +.’ 

When our people emba:ked to examine the other parts of the 
bay, they gave to this young woman ail the fifh which they had 
remaining, and alfo put a quantity of fire-wood and frefh 
water within herreach. When they returned to this place at 
the end of fix days, fhe had left it. 

By a repetition of fuch treatment as this, when an opportu- 
nity of praclifing it may chance to offer, the confidence and 
friendfhip of the natives will undoubtedly be much fooner 





* This meeting is made the fubject of a beautiful vignette, in the 
title page of the volume. 

+ This, it feems, is a cuftom among all the inhabitants of this 
part of the coaft of New Holland. A fimilar cuftom was alfo ob- 
ferved among the natives of the Friendly Ifles, by Captain Cook, 
See Voyage toward the South Pole, Vol. I. p.222. See alfo 
Recherches Philof: fur les Americains, tom. ii. p. 253. 
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eained, than by feizing them by ftratagem or force, and con- 
fning them atthe fort, in order to have an opportunity of 
treating them kindly when they arc there. 


[To be concluded in the Review for November. ] Wass. 





Art. If, Mr. Maurice’s Indian Antiquiiies. 
[ Article continued from p. 7.) 

TH geographical divifions of Hindoftan are the fubject of 
the author’s firft diflertation, which he divides into three 
chapters. In the firft of thefe he gives the antient geography of 
India, according to the c!affical writers of Greece and Rome. 
The Greeks had very little acquaintance with thofe regions be- 
fore the expedition of Alexander ; and the knowlege which they 
then acquired was imperfect, and blended with fables. ‘The 
firft credible account of the geography of India is that of 
Strabo:—From him, and from Prolemy, Mr. M. principally 

illuftrates his geographical divifions of antient Hindoftan. 

The extenfive country of India was divided by the river 
Ganges into two unequal pasts, denominated India within the 
Ganges and India without the Ganges. ‘The former is the 
principal theatre of the events recorded in thefe pages. * Na- 
ture herfelf (fays Mr. M.) feems to have fixed the [eternal] 
boundaries of this country On the weft it is terminated by 
the great river Indus; on the north and.north-weft by a chain 
of mountains, to which the antients gave the general name of 
Caucafus; on the eaft by the Ganges ; and on the fouth by the 
Indian ocean. Itis to be remarked, however, that Ptolem 
does not aflertthe Indus to be the weftern boundary of india- 
proper: for he afligns for its confines, on that fide, the terri- 
tory of the Paropamifidae, and the provinces of Arachofia and 
Gedrofia.’—The firft of thefe, according to our author, are 
the Afghans of the prefent day; the fecond, Zablefian ; and the 
Jatt, Adocran. 

Mr. M. confines himfelf, in his geographical fketch, (as he 
calls it,) to the confideration of thofe cities only, on the weftern 
confines, which were diftinguifhed by their opulence or 
power. The moft eminent was Taxila; which, it is fup- 
poled, was fituated where the caftle and ,city of Attock now 
ftand, on the eaftern bank of the Indus. ‘This city, accord- 
ing to Strabo, was the capital of akingdom as large as Egypt. 
It was here that Alexander made his invafion of India; and 
hence our author traces his march: affifted by D’Anville’ 
maps, and by Major Rennell’s memoir on that fubject. 

from Taxila, then, the Macedonian conqueror advanced to 
the banks of the Hydafpes, called in the modern language the 
Behat, 
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Behat, or Chelum, but, in the Ayezn-Akbery, Beduffa, ‘a 
name fomewhat fimilar in found to its claffical appellation.’ 
Ptolemy calls it Beda/pes. It takes its rife in the Indian Cauca- 
fus, and joins the Indus at Multan; and it feems to have been 
the boundary between the kingdoms of Taxilus and Porus.— 
Shis river Alexander paffed, according to Major Renncl}, at the 
placewhere th fortrefs of Retas now ftands ; and, after defeating 
Yorus, crofied the fecond branch of the Indus, called by the 
antients Acefir s, but by the prefent Indians ‘fenaub. ‘There is 
no town in the map of modern India correfponding with the 
fituation of Nicza, which Alexander built on that fpot.— 
Inpatient to reach the Ganges, he then rufhed on to the third 
river, the Hyarotes of Strabo, and Jarawuttee in the Ayeen- 
Akbery, but called Rhaudis by Ptolemy, and Rauvee by the 
prefent Indians. Major Rennell thinks that Alexander pafled 
this river where Lahore now ftands. ‘The city Sangala, where 
he was oppofed by the united forces of the Cathzi, Malli, and 
Oxydracz, the moft warlike nations of India, is fuppofed to 
have been fomewhere in the province of Guzerat.—-F rom San- 
gala, Alexander, prefling toward the Ganges, pafled the fifth 
branch of the Indus, called by Arrian and Q. Curtius, Hy- 
phafis; by Ptolemy, Zaradrus; now, Suttuluz. He had yet to 
pals a defart of twelve days’ journey, before he could reach the 
Ganges: but his army would go no farther. Had he purfued 
his march, he would have arrived at another river, called by 
Pliny the Jomznes, and in modern language the Jumna, on 
which the city of Delhi ftands ; which, at the time of this 
invafion, was a place of little importance ; newly founded, ac- 
cording to Ferifhta, by Delhu, the ufurper of the throne of 
Hindoitan, and the uncle of Porus. The imperial refidence had 
been, for many centuries, Canouge, or Kinoje: which Major 
Rennell has laboured to prove to be the fame with the antient 
Palibothra: but ¢ later inquiries (fays Mr. M.) evince that 
Palibothra ftood cn or very near the fite of the prefent Patna; 
and was known to the natives by the name of Pataliputra.’ 
Returning from this digreffion to the Indus, as we defcend 
fouthward, along the eaftern fhore, the map of antient geo- 
graphy leads us through the country of the Brachmans, the 
Sabrace, the Sordil, the Muficani, the Prefti, the rich em- 
pire of Sabus, and the ifland of Pattala, now atta. Major 
Kennell thinks that the prefent Bhakhor an{wers to the pofition 
of the Muficani ; and Hajacan, a circar of Sindy, to that of the 
Prae(ti.—Southward of the mouths of the Indus, we find the 
gulph of Canthus, or Cutch, and the great maritime city Ba- 
rygaza, which may be the modern Bargant, on the banks of 
Nerbuddah, the Nomadus of Ptolemy. 
‘Te 
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© Tothis emporium, all the riches of the peninfula were antiently 
brought, through the Balagaut mountains, from the cities of ‘Taga- 
ra and Pluthana; now the Deoghir and Pultanah.—On the Sinis 
Barygazenus iood Supara, probably Chitpore;...and, farther 
fouthuard, Simylla, correfponding in fituation to Swalley on the 
river Tapti, the antient Binda. ‘To the fouth of Simylla, among 
many obfcure cities, we may notice Tyndis, which Major Rennell 
fappofes to have ftcod on the fite of Goa; Calecaris, the modern Ca- 
licut; Balepatna, probably Balipatan; Muziris, the modern Mer- 
jee; Nitrias, the prefent Newtya; and Barace, Barcelore. Beiow 
the river Baris were fituated Elancon, and Cottiora; at the extreme 
fouthern point, Comar, which anfwers to Cape Comorin; and to 
the fouth-eait of that cape, the great ifland Tiprebana, or Ceyloan. j 

« Having paffed the Comarian promontory, called by the Indians 
Gebal Kamarum, the map of Prolemy prefents to our view the Sinus 
Colchicus, feparated from the Sinus Argaricus by the promontory of 
Colis, or Cory; near to which lies the /i/u/a Cory, now called Ra- 
mankoil; or the temple of Rama. The ridge cf rocks, extending 
from this ifland to Manar on the ifland of Ceyloan, called Adam’s 
bridge, Sir Will. Jones contends, fhould be entitled Rama’s bridge *: 
and the prefent nameof this promontory and ifland ftrengthens his 
remark. Madura Regia Pandionis mult doubtlefs mean the Madura 
of modern maps; Nigamma anfwers to Nega-patan; Chaberi Of- 
tiaand Chaberi Emporium, point out the river Caveri, and the city of 
Caveri-patan; Matiarpha feems to be Meliapour; Paduce, Pullicat ; 
and Sobura, Soopour. 

‘ Entering the great Sinus Gangeticus, or guiph of Bengal, we find 
Cottobara, perhaps Cotta-patan; Sippora, plainly Narfipoor; Me- 
folia, the diftrict of Mafulipatan; Cocola, undoubtedly Ci- 
cacole. Cofamba, in fituation, anfwers to Balafore.—Near the 
mouths of the Ganges were feated the Calinge. A city denomi- 
nated Calingapatam is marked in Major R.’s map: and it 1s not im- 
poflible that the once impregnable fortrefs of Callinger, in the Soo- 
bah of Allahabad, might have owed to them its name, and ex- 
iftence. 

‘ The Ganga Regia of Ptolemy has been fuppofed to be Gour, or 
Lucknowti;... and higher up, on the main ftream of the river, the 
two moft potent nations of India, the Gangerides and the Prasii, had 
their refidence. Athenagarum, from its fituation, Major R. fup- 
pofes to be Oudh; the Uxentius mons, the hil's of Bundelcund and 
Bahar; Maliba, Matura; Panaffa, Panna (the famous diamond 
mine) ; and Palibothra, or Patna.’ ] 

With refpect to the nations, which inhabited the inland re- 
gions of the peninfula, nothing decifive can be afcertained con- 
cerning them from either Greek or Latin writers. Their ig- . 
norance of the Indian Janguage, and their fondnefs for giving 
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* Of thiswe have little doubt. In all the oriental dialeéts, the D tf 
> R have been frequently confounded; efpecially in proper names, 
eV. 
a Grecian 
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a Grecian form to foreign names, have contributed greatly 
to the confufion of the hiftory and the geography of that coun- 
try; and Sir W. Jones has remarked that, befide Por, or 
Porus, there is hardly an Afiatic word which they have not 
corrupted. 

Inftead, therefore, of engaging farther in fuch difcuffions, 
our author proceeds to give, in chap. IJ. an account of Pali- 
bothra, the fuppofed capital of antient India; and, till lately, 
thought to be the fame with the prefent Canouge.—Palibo- 
thra, according to all the antient geographers, was the 
greateft, the moft populous, and the richeft, city of India. 
It was eighty ftadia in length, and fifteen in breadth: was 
furrounded with a foffe forty-five feet deep, and had fixty-five 

ates, and five hundred and feventy towers. As Ptolem 
had placed Palibothra in the 27th degree of north latitude, 
and as Canouge is fixed by Major Rennell in lat. 27° 35 
Mr. Maurice was once convinced that they were the fame 
cities: but now he thinks, beyond a doubt, that they were 
not.—According tothe Oriental hiftorians, Owde, or Oudh, 
was the firft imperial city of ;Hindoftan, and continued fo 
{fays the Mahabbarit,) during the {pace of 1500 years ; when 
one of the princes of the dynalty of Surajas erected, on the 
banks of the Ganges, the city of Canouge, about 1000 years 
before the chriftian ara. The walls of this city are faid to 
have been 100 miles in circumference; and its third em- 
peror, Sinkal, could bring into the held 400 elephants, 
100,000 horle, and 400,000 foot. ‘Ihe fucceflion of the kings 
of Canouge is very uncertain; and much difcord and anarchy 
prevailed for a long period. In the beginning ef the fifth cen- 
tury, it was fubdued by the Marattah Ramdeo Rhator ; who 
reigned there during 54 years. The Jaft king was Maldeo, 
who added the kingdom of Delhi to his dominions, about the 
beginning of the 16th century; when, we are told, Canouge 
was become fo populous, ¢ that there were in it 30,000 fhops 
in which beetie-nut, ufed by the Indians as we ufe tobacco, 
was publicly fold ; and 60,000 bands of muficians, who paid 
a tax to government.’=Jt is now a heapof ruins, but of great 
extent. 

Delhi, another very antient city, was formerly called Inder- 
put: its latitude is 28° 37°. It 1ofe to renown as the glory 
of Canouge declined ; and it continued the uhrivalled metropo- 
lis of Hindoftan till the year 1399, when ‘ the mercilefs Ti- 
mur prefled on to its deftru@tion. He entered the city on the 
4th ot January: the great ftandard of the Tartarian empire 
was immediately erected on its walls; and the ufurper, feated 
on the throne of India, in all the pride of conqueft, received 
the 
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the proftrate obeyfance of the nobility of both nations.... 
On fome refiftance relu€tantly made by the inhabitants to the 
wanton outrages of their conquerors, Delhi, and all the won- 


ders it contained was [were] given upto be pillaged: and, on 


the 13th of January, that great city was deftroyed.’ 

Delhi, however, recovered a part of its priftine fplendor, un- 
der the dynafty of fucceeding kings, and was {till confidered: as 
the imperial city of Hindoftan, until the reign of Ackbar; 
who, fixing his refidence at Agra, * completed the ruin which 
time and neglect had united to fpread through the wide cir- 
cumference, and amid the defolated towers, of Delhi.’ It 
was rebuilt by Jehaun-Shaw, Ackbar’s grandfon, in 1647, 


and was called Jehaunabad ; and it continued to increafe in. 


fplendor and confequence, until it was depopulated and piun- 
cered by Nadir in 1738; and again by Ahmed Abdollah in 
1756, 1759, and 1700; when * Delhi, which, for sco years, 
with little intermiffion, had flourifhed as the capital of Hin- 
doftan, and, during the reignof Aurungzeb, was fuppofed to 
contain nearly two millions of inhabitants, was totally 
ruined,’ 

Mr. M. next gives us a defcription of Lahore and Agra. 
The former is the capital of a large province to the north- 
weft of Delhi, called by the natives Panjab. It ftands on the 
banks of the Rauvee, the antient Hydraotes, and is a city of 
great antiquity. Mr. Finch, who vifited it in 1609, found it 
the moft fplendid city in Afia: but M. Bernier, who was 
there in the fuite of Aurungzeb, fpeaks-of it as rapidly haften- 
ing to ruin, from the long abfence of the court, which was then 
at Agra. 

This city, called Agara by Ptolemy, owed its exiftence, as 
a capital, to Ackbar; whofe projefts were all vaft and com-- 
prehenfive. 

‘ For the completion of his magnificent plan, he colleéted together. 
by the promife of ample rewards, the moit fkilful architeéts and the 
moft celebrated artifisin every branch both of external ornament and 
domeftic decoration ; and fome judgment may be formed of the pro- 
digious labour and expence required to perfe& the whole undertaking, 
when the reader is acquainted that the palace alone took up twelve 
years * in finifhing ; kept conftantly employed, during that period, 
above 1000 labourers, and coft nearly three millions of Rupees,’ 

During the long reign of Ackbar, and of his fon, Agra was 
the firft city inIndia, for magnificence and commerce; and it 
even now exhibits more monuments of former fplendour than 
any city of Hindoftan. 


—. 





* The palace of Solomen required 13 years in finifhing ; though 
Many thoufands of men were employed inthe work. Rev. 
In 
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In the third and Jaft chapter of this firft differtation, Mr. M, 
treats of the divifions of Hindoftan according to the Hindoos 
themfelves ; uniting, as he procecds, the moft eitcemed ac- 
counts of Europeans. 

Hindoftan, called by the natives Bharata, is bounded on the 
north by the mountains of Tartary and Thibet; on the weft, it 
is feparated from Perfiaand the Uzbeck Tartary by defarts and 
mountains ; on the fouth itis confined by the countries of the 
Deccan ; and, onthe eaft, it has for its limits the kingdoms 
of Tipra, Aflam, and Arracan. According tothe Ayeen- Ak- 
bery, it was parcelled into grand divifions by the Emperor 
Ackbar. Each of thefe divifions was called a foobah, and 
was fubdivided into circars or counties ; and thefe again were 
divided into pergunnahs, or hundreds. ‘The names of the 
foobahs are 

1. Bengal; which, with the five circars of Orifla united to 
it, Contains 24 circars. Its revenue is 5g crore, 84 lacks, 
59,319 daums*, ‘Lhe forces maintained by the Zemeendars 
amount to 23,350 cavalry, 801,158 infantry, 170 elephants, 
4,260 cannon, and 4,400 boats. 

2. Bahar—contains 7 circars, fubdivided into 199 per- 
gunnahs. The grofs amount of its revenue is ftated at 
55457984513 Sicca rupees. It furnifhes 11,415 cavalry, 
449,350 intantry.—Lhe whole foobah of Bengal, and the 
greater partof Bahar, are in the pofleffion of the Britifh Eaft 
India Company. 

3. Allahabad—contains xo circars divided into 177 pergun- 
nas. Its revenue is ftated at 5,310,695 Siccarupees. It fur- 
nifhes 11,375 cavalry, 237,870 infantry, and 323 elephants. 

4. Oudbe—has fivecircars, divided into 138 pergunnahs. Its 
total amount of revenue is “fated at 53043454 Sicca rupees : 
its force, 7660 cavalry, 168,250 infantry, and 59 elephants. 

This foobah, and the greater part of the former, are at this day 
in the poffeffion of Azuph Dowlah, a tributary ally of the 
Britifh power. 

5. Agra—contains 13 circars, divided into 203 pergunnahs. 
‘The amount of revenue is 16,156, 257 Sicca rupees ; and the 
numbers of the forces are 50,600 cavalry, §77,570 infantry, 
and 221 elephants. It is, after many revolutions, at prefent 
poflefled by Madajee Sindia, one of the moft formidable of the 
felf-created fovereigns of Hindoftan. 

6. Malwa—contains 12 circars, fubdivided into 3or per- 
gunnahs. Its revenue is faid to be 617,376 rupees ; its forces, 
280,8.6 cavalry ; 68,000 infantry, and go elephants. 





* 320 daums equal a pound fterling. 


7. Khandees 
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>. Khandees —contains 32 pergunnahs, all in high cultiva- 
tion, and belongs to feveral perfons. The fine city of Bur- 
hanpore is in the pofleffion of Sindia. “The amount of the re- 
venue is 1,264,762 Berary-tungahs *. 

8. Berar—contains 13 circars, divided into 42 pergunnahs. 
Its revenues are collected by a valuation of the crops, and are 
confequently flu€tuating. Nor is the amount of its forces {pe- 
cified. The principal part of it belongs toa Marattah chief, 
whofe capital is Nagpoor. 

g. Gujerat—contains g circars, and 198 pergunnahs, of 
which 13 are ports. ‘The revenue is 1,096,223 Rupees: the 
forces, 67,375 cavalry, and 8go0o infantry. The Britith 
have in this circar the fovereignty of Bombay, Salfette, and 
the adjoining ifles. 

10. Ajmeer—entirely in the pofieflion of Sindia and the 
Marattahs, contains 7 circars, and 197 pergunnahs. Its re- 
venue is 22,841,507 daums. It has 86,500 cavalry, and 
317,000 infantry. 

11. Delhi—has 8 circars, fubdivided into 222 pergunnahs. 
Its revenue is 601,615,555 daums. It is moftly in the pof- 
fefion of Sindia. 

12. Lahcre—contains § circars, called duabehs, fubdivided 
into 234 pergunnahs. The revenue amounts to 559,453,423 
daums : its forces are §4,480 cavalry, and 426,086 infantry. 

13+ Adultan—contains 3 circars, fubdivided into 8 pergun- 
nahs. Its revenue is ftated at 151,403,619 daums; its forces 
are 13,785 cavalry, and 165,6s5oinfantry. Both thisand the 
foregoing foobah are chiefly in the pofleffion of the Seiks. 

14. Cafhmere—divided into 2 cirears, Candahar and Cabul. 
The foobah of Cafhmere is called the paradife of the Indies, 
‘a garden in perpetual fpring.’ Its revenue is faid to be about _ 

5,000]. Its forces Abul-Fazel ftates at 4892 cavalry, and 
92,400 infantry. 

Vhe account of all thefe divifions, in this work, takes up 
about 70 pages ;_ which the author concludes with a defcrip- 
tion of the three great rivers that bound and adorn the country ; 
the Indus, the Ganges, and the Butrampooter. In defcribing 
the laft, Mr. Maurice abandons himfelf to his poetical genius, 
and gives us the following flowing periods : 

« An object equally novel and grand now claims our attention ; fo 
awfully grand, that the aftonifhed geographer, thinking the lan- 
guage of proie inadequate toconvey his conception, has had recourfe 
to the more expreflive language of poetry; but 


__— ——— 
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Scarce the mufe herfelf 

Dares flretch her wing o’er this enormous mafs 

Of rufhing waters; to whofe dread expanfe, 

Continuous depth and wond’rous length of courfe, 

Our floods are rills—— 

¢ This ftupendous object is the BurramroorerR; a word which, 

in Sanfcreet, fignifies she fon of Brahma: for no meaner origin could 
be affigned to io wonderful a progeny. ‘This fupreme monarch of 
Indian rivers derives /s * fource from the oppofite fide of the fame 
mountains from which the Ganges fprings: and, taking a bold fweep 
towards the eaft, wafhes, and winds through, the vaft country of 
Tibet: and then, deviating with a cometary irregularity, the 
MIGHTY WANDERER approaches within two hundred miles of the 


€ 





weftern frontiers of the vaft empire of China. From this point, its 


more direct puth ¢ to the ocean lay through the gu!ph of Siam: but 
with a defultory courfe, peculiar to s¢feif, zt fuddenly turns to the 
weft, through Affam; and enters Bengal on the north-eaft quarter. 
Circling round the weftern point of the Garrow mountains, the Bur- 
rampooter now takes a fouthern direction, and for 60 miles before it 
mects the Ganges (its fifter in point of origin, but not zs rival in 
point of magnitude) glides majeftically along in a ftream, which isre- 

ularly from four to five mites wide, and[which,] but for its frefh- 
nefs,tmight pafs for an arm of the fea. About 40 miles from the ocean 
it unites with the Ganges. ... The prefent conflux is below,Lucki- 
poor; and, by that confluence, a body of frefh running water is pro- 
duced, hardly equalled, and not exceeded, either in the old or the new 
hemifphere. So ftupendous is that body of water, it has formed a 
culph of fuch extent as to contain iflands that rival our Ifle of 
Wight in fize aud fertility ; and with fuch refiftlefs violence does it 
rufh into the ocean, that, in the rainy feafon, the fea itfelf, or at 
leaft its furface, is perfectly frefh for many leagues out... The 
Delta formed by the Ganges is confiderably more than twice the area 
of thatofthe Nile. It is at the bafe near 200 miles broad; and has 
no lefs than eight confiderable openings into the fea.... This whole 
extent is one vaft foreft; whofe dangerous receffes the fortitude and 
induftry of man have never yet completely explored. Thefe woads 
are haunts of every {pecies of favage animals; but particularly of 
thofe [that] formidable race of tygers called the reya/, fo celebrated 
through the world. The fierceneis and intrepidity of thefe animals 
are fa great, that they have been known to fwi:n to the boats that 
Jie atanchor in the river; and often make havoc among the wood- 
cutters and falt-makers, who carry on their dreadji:/ trade on the 
fhore.’ 


With pleafure we fhall, in our next number, again meet this 


agreeable writer, and converfe with him on Indian mythology. 
[To be continued. | 









* His would have been more poetical; and again in the next fen- 
tence. Rev. 

+ We doubt if wecan, with flri&t propriety, fay the path of a 
river, eventhough it be a cometaryone. Rev, 
ART. 
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Anr. UL. Teffimonies to the Genius and Memory of Sir Fofbua Rey- 
nolds. By the Author of ‘* Imperfect Hints towards a new Edition 
of Shakefpeare.”? gto. pp.118. 5s.fewed. Walter. 

THs author’s defign in this interefting and amufing publica- 

tion feems to have been to preferve every public teftimony, 
which has been borne to the profeffional or perfonal merit of 

Sir Jofhua Reynolds, either during his life, or fince his death. 

The work may therefore be confidered rather as a collection of 

materials for an eloge on this eminent artift, than as an ac- 

count of his life. We fhall, neverthelefs, endeavour to extract 
from it a connected narrative concerning aman, of whom our 
readers may with to fee a biographical memoir, and whofe 
name we may juftly efteem an ornament to our work : | " 
Jofhua Reynolds * was born at Plymptoz, a {mall town in Devon- 
fhire, July 16, 1723. His father kepta grammar-fchool there, and 
was beloved and reipeéted for his learning; variety of knowledge, and 

philanthropy. He hada very numerous family, which, though a 

heavy tax on his flender incothe, never depreffed his fpirits ; he was 


- affiduous in the cultivation of the minds of his children; amid{ft whom 


his fon Jofhua fhone confpicuous, difcoveting a happy knowledge of 
his author, a genius for writing, and a natural propenfity to drawing, 
much applauded by his friends and intimates. Emulation was a dif- 
tinguifhing feature in the mind of young Reynolds: this his father 
perceived with the delight natural to a parent; but, having no bet- 
ter profpect in view, intended him for the church, and fent him to 
one of our univerfitics. , | | 

‘ Soon after this period he grew paflionately fond of painting; 
but he did not determine on this life as a profeflion, till he met with 
pene Richardfon’s ‘* Theory of Painting,’’ which conveyed to 

istender mind that genial influence neceflary to awaken and call 
forth the dormant feeds of infpiration. . 

‘ At his own particular requeft, therefore, he was fentto London, 
and became a pupil (about the year 1742) to the late,Mr. Hudfon, 
who, though not himfelf eminent as a painter, produced fome good 
og the principal of whom was undoubtedly Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds.’— 

‘ Soon after Mr. Reynolds had Jeft Mr. Hudfon, which was about 
the year 1749, he went to Italy, under the aufpices, and in the com- 
pany, of the Jate Lord (then Commodore) Keppel, who was going 
to take the command in the Mediterranean. In this garden of the 
world, this magic feat of the arts, he failed not to vifit the {chools of 
the great matters, and to ftudy their produétions with the moft ardent 
zeal. Here he contemplated with untited attention the various 
beauties which marked the manner of different matters and different 
ages. He looked for truth, tafte; and beauty, at the fountain head; 
it was with no common eye that he beheld the produétions of the 
great artifts. His labour here (as Mr. Cumberland obferves of 
Juan B. Fuanes, the painter of Valencia;) was the labour of love, not 
the talk of the hireling 
Rey,Oct.1793. L * Having 
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¢ Having remained about two years in Italy (where he ¢: ahivated, 
with great attention, the Italian lan guage,) he returned, in the 
year 4752, improved by travel, and refined by education, to Eng- 
land. The firft thing that diftinguifhed him after his return to his 
native country, was a Ww hole length portrait of his patron Commo- 
dore K prel (well known by the print engraved by Fifher), which 
was fpoken of in the polite circles in the highest ftrain of encomium. 
This teftified to what a degree of elegance he had arrived in his pro- 
fefion. ‘This was follow ed by Lord ‘Ed gecombe’s portrait (who was 
a liberal patron to young Re ynolds,) and by a few others, which in- 
troduced him at once into the firft bufinefs in portrait painting, to 
which he particularly a applied himfelf, and which will eftablith his 
fame, in this line, with all deleriptic ons of refined foctety 3 ; and hav- 
ing painted fome of the firit-rate beauties, the polite world flocked 
to fee the graces and the charms of his pencil, and he foon became 

the moft fafhionable painter, not only in England, but in all Europe.’ 

Fe has preferved the refemblance of fo many illuftrious cha- 
racters of the age in which he livec, that we feel the lefs re- 

gret for his having left behind him fo few hiftorical paintings. 
The principal hiftorical pieces which he produced were the 
following : Hope nurfing Love ;— Venus chaftifing Cupid for 
having learned to caft accounts ;—Count Ugolino in the dun- 
geon;—The calling of Samuel 3—Ariadne ;——-a captain of 
banditti s—Begear Boy ;—a lady in the charaéter of St. Ag- 
nes ; ;—Thais ; —Dionyfius the Areopagite ;—an_ infant Ju- 
piter ; — Matter Crewe in the character of Henry VIII. ;— 
the death of Dido;—a Child afleep ;—Cupid fleeping ;—Co- 
vent Garden Cupid ;—Cupid in the clouds s-~Cupids paint- 
jing ;—Boy laughing ;—Mafter Herbert in the character of 
Bacchus ;—Hebe ; Mils Meyer in the chara&ter of Hebe ;— 
Madona, a head; ,—the Black-guard Mercury ;—a little Boy 
(Samuel) praying ;—an old Man reading ;—Love loofing 
the zone of Beauty ;—the Children in the Wood; ;—— Cleopatra 
difiolving the Pearl! ;—Garrick in the charaéter of Kitcly; 
—Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy ;—Mrs. Abing- 
ton in the Character of Comedy ;—a Child furrounded 
by Guardian Angels ;—Mifs Beauclerc in the character of 
Spencer’s Una ;—Refignation ;—the Duchefs of Manchefter 
in the character of Diana ;—Lady Blake in the charader of 
funo ;— Mrs. Sheridan in the character of St. Cecilia ;—Ed- 
win, {rom Beatric’s Minitrel ;—-the Nativity, Four Cardinal 
Virtues, and Faith, Hope, and Charity, for the window of 
New College Chapel, Oxford ;—the Studious Boy ;—a Bac- 
chante ;—a Daugh:er of Lord W. Gordon, as an Angel; — 
the Holy Family : :—the Cottagers, from T heméon =the Vel- . 
tal ;—the Careful Shepherdeis ; ;—a Gipfley telling Fortunes ;—= 
the Infant Hercules ftrangling the’ Serpent ;—the Moufe-trap: 
Girl ;—- Venus ; ,weeCornelia and her Children s—the Bird ;— 
» 9 Melancholy; 
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Melancholy ;—Mrs. Siddons in Tragedy ; —Head of Lear ;-- 
Mrs: Talmafh in the character of Miranda, with Profpero and 
Caliban ;—Robin Goodfellow; —Death of Cardinal Beaufort ; 
— Macbeth, with the Cauldron of the Witches. 

« In the exhibition of the Society for promoting Painting and De- 
fign, in Liverpool, in the year 1784, is, ** A landfcape, being a 
view on the Thames from Richmond, painted by Sit Jofhua Rey- 
nolds.’” ‘This is perhaps the only landfcape he ever painted, except 
thofe chafte and beautiful ones which compofe the back grounds of 
many of his portraits.’ - 

In 1764, Mr. Reynolds had the merit of being the firft 
promoter of that club which long exifted without a name, 
but which, at Mr. Garrick’s funeral, became diftinguifhed by 
the name of the Literary Club. 

‘In 1769, the king founded an academy of Painting; Sculpture, 





appointed Mr. Reynolds (in confideration of his profeflional exc 
lence) the prefident, and, to add dignity to the academy, conferre 
the honour of knighthood on him. Sir Jofhua delivered his firft 
difcourfe at the opening of the Royal Academy, on Jan. 2, 1769.’— 

‘ Each fucceeding year, on the diftribution of the prizes, Sir Jo- 
fhua delivered a difcourfe to the ftudents.’— 

‘In the fummer of 1784; every lover of the fine afts received a 
great fatisfaction in Sir Jofhua’s coming into poffeffion of an invalu- 
able portrait of Milton, that had eluded a fearch of more than fixty 
years.’ 


He bequeathed this pi@ture to the Rev. Mr. Mafon. 


‘Inthe autumn of 1785, Sir Jofhua made a very pleafing excur- 
fion to the Netherlands; and (as did numbers of Englifh gentlemen, 
remarkable for their tafte in the fine arts) attended the grand fale of 
pictures at Bruffels. Thefe paintings were taken from the different 
monafleries and religious houfes in Flanders and Germany by com- 
mand of the Emperor Jofeph, and were chiefly upon fubjecéts from 
the {criptures and popith legends. Sir Jofhua, in this country (fo 
much vifited by the curious and lovers of the arts), laid out about 
one thoufand pounds.’— 

‘In 1788, he gave one fitting to his diftinguifhed rival Gain/- 
borough! but the unexpeéted death of the latter prevented all further 
progrefs. The admirers of the art have to regret, that the en- 
gigement between thefe two artifts for the painting of each other’s 
eng not carried into execution, the canvas being ftretched for 

Oth,’ 
_* Sir Jofhua poffeffed great literary abilities, and was, through 
life, avery brilliant companion. He was one of that felect party of 
affociated geniufes fo admirably characterized by Dr. Gold{mith in 
his Retaliation. Sterne, David Garrick, Goldfmith, Dr. Johnfon, 
Mr. Barke, the two Wartons, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Mafon, Mr. Ma- 
lone, all cultivated the converfation, and enjoyed the friendhhip, of 
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« Mr. Garrick never had a warmer advocate than Sir Jofhua Rey 
olds. , 

‘ Thecircle of his acquaintance, owing tothe celebrity of his name, 
was very extended. Many illuftrious foreigners were perfonally in- 
timate with Sir Jofhua Reynolds. He was reforted to by perfons of 
the higheft quality, who revered his genius as much as they refpected 
the excellence of his private character. His houfe was long the re- 
fort of excellence of every kind; the learned, the elegant, the po- 
lite, all that were eminent for their worth, or diftinguifhed by their 
genius. From fuch conneétions, his mind, rich in its own ftore, re- 
ceived an acceftion of moft extenfive knowledge, and an incxhautti- 
ble treafure for converfation. He was rich in obfervation, anecdote, 
and intelligence. ‘1 know no man,’ faid Dr. Johnfon, “ who 
has pafled through life with more obfervation than Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds.”’ 

In the year 1759 he wrote three letters, and prefented them to Dr. 
ohnfon, ‘ to be infertedin his Jdler. ‘They treat on the cant of cri- 
icifm, on Michael Angelo, and on the practice of the Italian and 

tch painters. They do not difgrace that valuable work. His 
veneration for Michael Angelo appears in one of thefe letters ; and 
this veneration may be traced through the whole feries of his dif- 
courfes to the Academy. Whenever his pen touches on the learning 
and conceptions of Michael Angelo, he di{covers an enthufiafm of 
intellectual energy. 

« In the - 1782, the Rev. Mr. Mafon (the author of that cel’. 
brated work The Englifh Garden) publifhed, ‘in quarto, a tranflation 
of Du Frefnoy’s Art of Painting ; and Sir Jofhua’s friendfhip for Mr. 
Mafon induced him to enrich this edition with annotations. They 
are valuable both to the ftudent and connoiffeur ; they are a happy 
difplay of that nice difcrimination which peculiarly marks the pen of 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds. ‘Fo this edition is prefixed an epiftle from Mr. 
Mafon to Sir Jothua, which concludes in thefe lines: 

«* Andoh! if ought thy poet can pretend, 
Beyond his favourite wif, to call thee friend, 
Beit that here his tuneful toil has dreft 
The mufe of Frefnoy in a modern vett ; 

And, with what fkill his fancy could beftow, 
‘Taught the clofe folds to take an eafier flow; 
Be it, that here thy partial {mile approv’d 
The pains he lavifh’d on the art he lov’d.”” 

* To Sir Jofhua Reynolds (both in converfation and in writing) 
Shakfpeare 1s indebted for many a beautiful elucidation. Some of 
them enrich the later editions of this poet.’— 

‘The difcourfes which Sir Jofhua Reynolds delivered to the ftu- 
dents of the Royal Academy, in the month of December in each 
year, from its inftitution, are the works which chiefly beftow on him 
the character of an eftimable writer. Thefe difcourfes (which; were 
meant fo animate and to guide the ftudents in their future attempts ) have 
been regularly printed ; and Sir Jofhua’s profound knowledge in the 
art he profeffcd, his claflical attainments, his polifhed mind, all ap- 
pear confpicuows-in thele difcourfes. They are treafures of inform- 
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ation to the ftudent, and to the proficient; and the elegance and chaf- 
tity of language which pervades them 4as very feldom been equalled 
by the moft eminent of our writers.’— 

‘«In17g0, Sir Jofhuapoffeffed a yery anxious defire to procure the 
vacant profeflorfhip of Perfpective in the academy for Mr. Bonomi, 
an Italian architeét; and as Mr. Bonomi had not yet been elected an 
affociate, and of courfe was not an academician, it became a necef- 
fary ftep to raife him to thofe fituations, in order to qualify him for 
being a profeffor. The eleétion proceeded, and Mr. Gilpin was - 
competitor for the affociatefhip with the Italian architect. The 
numbers on the ballot proved equal; and the prefident gave the 
cafting vote for his friend Mr. Bonomi, who was thereby advanced 
fo far towards the profefforfhip. On the vacancy of an academic 
feat by the death of Mr. Meyers, Sir Jofhua Reynolds exerted all his 
influence to obtain it for Mr. Bonomi; but a fpirit of refiftance ap- 
peared, (owing, I believe, to fome mifconception, or to fome in- 
formality on the part of Sir Jofhua in producing fome drawings of 
Bonomi’s,) and Mr. Fufeli (certainly an artift of original genius) was 
eleéted an academician by a majority of two to one. The Prefident 
then quitted the chair with great diffatisfaction; and, on the follow- 
ing day (the 12th of February,) Sir Jofhua Reynolds, who for 9: 
yours had filled the chair of the Royal Academy with honour to him- 
elfand his country, fent his letter of refignation to Mr. Richards, the 
fecretary of the academy.’ 

He was foon, however, perfuaded to return to the chair. 


« About a year anda half after the above event, Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, finding that calamity increafe upon him which is fo feelingly 
adverted to in fome lines fent to him by Mr. Jerningham, and daily 
expeCting the total lofs of fight, wrote a letter to the academy, inti- 
mating his intention to refign the office of prefident on account of 
bodily infirmities, which difabled him from executing the duties of 
it to his own fatisfaction. Ameeting of the royal academicians was 
held about the 15th of November 1791, for the purpofe of electing 
affociates, when Mr.Weft, who prefided for Sir Jofhua, read the let- 
ter from him, intimating his intention. The company received this 
Intelligence with the refpectful concern due to the talents and virtues of 
Sir Jofhua, and either then did enter, or defigned to enter, into are- 
folution, honourable to all parties, namely, that a deputation from 
the whole body of the academy fhould wait upon him, and inform 
him of their wifh, that the authority and privileges of the office of 
prefident might be his during his life; declaring their willingnefs to 
permit the performance of any of its duties, which might be irk- 
fome to him, by a deputy. i 

‘ From this period Sir Jofhua never painted more—his /a/ portrait 
was that of the Honourable Charles James Fox (now in the hand of 
theengraver); and thislaft effortof this great artift’s pencil is a fulb 
proof that his fancy, his imagination, and his other great powers in 
the art he profeffed, remained unabated to the laft: when the laf 
touches were given to this picture, 

** The hand of Reynolds fell to rife no more.” 

‘ For fome time before his death, his illnefs produced a melancholy, 

which was the more diftrefling to his friends, as it was indulged in 
L 3 filence. 
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filence. For fome weelts before he paid the great debt, his fpirigs 
were fo low, that he was unable to bear even the confclations of 
fiiendfhip. The numerous attendances of many of our nobility and 
men of {cience, during his illnef-, are the beit teftimony of the va- 
Jue fet upon him, and of the regret with which they contemp’ated his 
illnefs, and prophefied his diffolution. ** His illnefs,’’ fays Mr, 
Burke, “* was lonz, but borne with a mild and cheerfyl! fortitude, 
vithout the leaft mixture of any thing irritable or querulous, aprce- 
able to the placid and even tenour of his whole life. He had, from 
the beginning cf his malady, a diflin& view of his diffolution, which 
he contemplated with that entire compofure, that nothing but the 
innocence, integrity, and ufefulnefs of his life, and an unaffected fub- 
miffion to the will of Providence, could beftow.’? On Thurfday 
night, the 23d of February, 1792, this great artiit and accomplilhed 
character paid the laft awful debt to nature, in the 6gth year of his 
age.’ 

he remainder of this volume details the particulars of Sir 
Jofhua’s funeral, and contains a numerous feries of teflimonies 
to his merit, in profe and verfe. E. 





Art. 1V. An Analyfis of the Hiftory and Antiquities of Ireland, prior 
to the Fifth Century. To which is fubjoined, a Review of the 
General Hiltory of the Celtic Nations. By William Webb. 8vo. 
pp. 275. 5s. Boards. Printed at Dublin, and fold by Robinfons 
in London. 

We all know how ftrongly national partialities can bias the 

¥¥ human mind; and when they are able to prefs learning 
into fuch fervice, they operate with tenfold vigor and over- 
bearing confidence, ‘J’he writer now before us attacks the 
opinions and reprefentations of a formidable band, who have 
endeavoured to eftablifh a fplendid account of the antient ftate 
of Ireland on the foundation of romance and figtion. ‘ No- 
thing elfe, (as he obferves,) could be expected in the narration 
of diftant events, where the hiftorian was nearly allied to the 
poet, and where fo Jargea field lay open for fowing the feeds 
of fancy :’—but, as he juftly adds, 

‘ Were this ifland poleffed by a people who had made fuch a pro- 
grefs inthe arts of refined life, as to have left behind them difcrimi- 
native marks of their affinity, or difference, in thefe refpects with 
other nations, we might then allow a further {cope to our inquiries 
than is at prefent in our power. In Ireland, the antiquarian tra- 
veller meets with no remain more noble than the Round Tower; 
which, when compared with the grand and venerable religues of Ro- 
man and Grecian magnificence, prefents a contraft not very favour- 
ab'e to the fuperior refinement of the people by whom it was ercéied. 
Nor is the paucity of materials of this kind compenfated by any minute 
or appropriate defcriptions of their national cuftoms and manners 
from the information of cotemporary writers, who could only difco- 
Very 
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ver, that the Irifh were a barbarous, uncivilized, and ignorant, 
people.’ 

A general idea of the complexion of this amalyfis, as well 
as of the ftyle in which it is written, may be collected from the 
following fummary view of the fubje& : 

« Whatever caution may be ufed not to provoke national jealoufy 
by the exercife of a too general and undiltinguifhing {cepticifm, it is 
impoflible to agree with them concerning the gorgeous fabric which 
this nation has long endeavoured to ereét. According te their 
writers, Ireland was anciently inhabited by a people, wife, polifhed, 
and great ; who derived their origin from a remote country, the pri- 
. mary feat of civilization and f{cience, and who after various migra- 
tions, fubfequent to their departure from the fouthern parts of Afia, 
their original refidence, at length arrived at this diftant and {cquef- 
tered ifland. Thefe were, they aHert, the inventors of letters, the 
inftractors of Greece, and the firlt who enlarged the fphere of com- 
merce by their knowledge and {kill in maritime affairs. Ofthe fplen- 
dour and refinement which obtained among them in ages long ante- 
rior to Romanor Grecian politenefs, we have accounts equally flat- 
tering. And to crown the whole, we are introduced to a feries of 
their monarchs, and made acquainted with the various achievements 
which fignalized their refpective reigas, through a period of not lefs 
than eleven hundred years before the chriftian zra. Py 

‘ Such are a few of the moit prominent features in a delineation of 
the ancient hiflory of Ireland, the inhabitants of which are, not- 
withfianding, ftigmatized by foreign writers of the moft early times, 
as barbarous, uncivilized, and ignorant, and reprefented in every 
refpect different from the people defcribed by their own hiftorians. 
This contrariety, the extravagance of their pretenfions, and the ir- 
reconcileable incontiftencies obfervable in their hiftorical fyitem, have 
long prevented the acknowledgment of its authenticity. Neverthe- 
lefs, though fraught with abfurdity and contradiction, it. has ftill fo 
far occupicd the attention of thofe, whom in other refpeéts it does 
not intereft, as to be deemed a fubjeét of curiofity; nor have all 
the unfavourable appearances which thus combine to opprefs it, been 
fufficient to procure for it that oblivion, which it feems on every ac- 
count to deferve. . 

‘ To cenfure thofe who have fo frequently trodden. before me the 
field of irifh antiquities, is a tafk not lefs invidious than it is difa- 
greeable. But the manner in which their refearches have been too 
generally condu&ted, juftly merits reprehenfion. : Biaffed in their 
judgment through the illufion of national vanity, thofe who fupport 
this ill-conftruéted fyftem, have continued, for a long feries of time, 
to tread the fame dull round, to attempt to force on others an im- 
plicit reliance on whatever fragments may be produced of the bafe- 
lefs compofitions of their. ancient bards, and to declaim on their vi- 
ficnary pretenfions to a fplendid antiquity. Every circumftance which 
migt have a tendency to give a more rational :urn to their in- 
quiries, they have been accuftomed, te.-reject ; while every fable, 
every fyftem, however fanciful, every confufed and ambigucus hint, 
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and, in particular, every opizion which they may deem favourable, has 
been gleaned with unremitting afiiduity. ar 

« The effects of fach a mode of condutting hiftorical difquifition 
muft be fenfibly perceived ; and were we to examine how far they 
may have counteraéted the advantages arifing from their laborious 
refearches, perhaps the difparity would appear but fmall. Their 
adoption of principles wholly inadmiffible ; their dependence on the 
moft ftrained and fanciful etymology, and their fubftitution of decla- 
mation for argument, have had confequences, the inconveniencies of 
which can be obviated only by the moft effential fervices. When men 
fee the ftores of neglected and ulelefs erudition, which from time to 
time have been accumulated, with the defign of reconciling thefe 
contradictory exaggerations ; when they reflect on the ufual fate of 
thofe fyftems, equally abfurd, which have fo frequently engaged the 
attention of learning and genius, for the purpofe, it fhould feem, of 
affording a difplay of thofe eflimable qualifications ; and, when they 
combine with thefe unfavourable appearances, the frequency of fimi- 
lar fi€tions in the annals of almoft every civilized nation, and the 
unimportance of fpeculations conduéted with fuch labour, and with fo 
little fuccefs, it is natural that they fhould be induced to pay every 
little attention to a hiftory which continues to baffle every attempt to 
a{fcertain its authenticity, and to feparate from it the mafs of fiction 
by whichits importance is fo exceedingly depreciated. | 

« Still further, to opprefs the credit of Irifh antiquities, a fuc- 
ceffion of learned writers, of a neighbouring country, has long been 
endeavouring to overthrow the pretenfions of this nation, with all 
the zeal of men actuated by national prejudice, and feager to build, 
on the ruins of a vifionary fyftem, another more flattering to their 
own vanity. To accomplifh their purpofe, however, it is to be re- 
gretted, that many of thefe writers have not ftopped at the fair and 
open ufe of thofe means fo abundantly fupplied by fiction, and the 
temotenels of antiquity. Prevarication and fophiftry, mifquotation, 
and other meafures equally difingenuous, the public has difcovered 
that they adopted. But it is remarkable that this unjuftifiable 
conduét has been the principal obftruétion to the fuccefs of their 
project. A difcovery of fuch artifices, though it could not reconcile 
the candid to the pretenfions of Irifh antiquaries, induced a well- 
grounded fufpicion, that the fyftem of the Scotifh writers was not 
more defenfible, : 

‘ To bear up againft fuch a concurrence of unfavourable circum- 
ftances, requires all the fupport of truth, and all the affiftance of 
found reafoning, and logical precifion. The ancicnt hiftory of Ire- 
Jand muft withftand: the inveftigation of criticifm; it muft bear the 
additional weight of a profufion of gorgeous fiction, and extravagant 
Inconiiftency ; it muft fupport the keen and penetrating eye of na- 
tional prejudice ; it mutt ftruggle with the affaults of argument, and 
the attacks of ridicule. ‘ And yet, ‘to fecure it againft the force of 
fuch powerful opponents, it has hitherto been fated to have for its 
defenders, thofe, who, inftead’of'contending for its authenticity on 
rational and admiffible grounds, confine themfelves to an unfeafon- 
able difplay of ufelefs erudition, and the exercife of felf-refuted de- 
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rjamation; and who, inftead of giving up thofe parts of it, which 
are obvioufly the work of fiction, and which can: be feparated from 
the main ftruéture without the fmalleft inconvenience, contend for 
what is equally irreconcileable with every hiftorical record, and every 
principle of common fenfe. a 
¢ The only folution which has been hitherto attempted of the many 
doubts with which this fubjeé is encumbered, while it oppofes the gran- 
deur of the Irifh, does not fatisfy the vanity of the Scois. It is, in fa, 
having recourfe to the expedient of cutting a knot, which different at- 
tempts have fhewn the difficulty of unloofing *. By the partizans of 
either fyftem this attempt is equally oppofed ; ‘nor is it probable that 
the difquifitions of a Beaufort, a Ledwich +, and a Campbell, how- 
ever replete with ingenuity and learning, will {peedily terminate this 
long contefted controverfy. To convince, it is neceflary to unde- 
ceive. But this is a point not to be attained by irony or declamation. 
Even thefe writers have imbibed all the prejudices of party, and con- 
tribute, by ill-placed invective, and tod frequently by perfonal allu- 
fion, to obfcure, inftead of elucidating the fubje¢t of difcuffion. 
Hence, inftead of cool and candid difquifition, we every where meet 
with little elfe than the violence of perfonal warfare, and the keen- 
nefs of particular infult. Whatever may remain of argument is ex- 
haufted in digreffory fkirmifhes relative to trifles, which would re- 
quire difcuffions as profound as fubjects of the firft importance ; 
and which, notwithftanding, can be productive of but little ad. 
vantage. | 
‘That the antiquities of this kingdom, when thus treated, fhould 
emerge from their original obfcurity, would indeed be ftrange; and 
jt would not be lefs Sergeilieg, were we to find them in any other 
condition than that of a chaos of rudenefs, of contradictory affever- 
ations, and undetermined controverfies. ‘That this is their prefent 
flate, is too obvious to be controverted. And it is much to be ap- 
rehended, while the fubject continues to be difcuffed by parties thus 
oftile, and thus mutually oppofing what each‘other may have ad- 
vanced, that it will become proportionably embarraffed. Inftead of 
fixing ona few of the principal and leading circumftances, and mak- 
ing thefe the foundation of their inquiries, much time and pains are 
fruitlefsly employed.on inferior and more trifling particulars. And 
yet, as has been remarked, trifling as thefe may appear, they re- 
quire an inveftigation not lefs minute than thofe to which they are 
fubordinate ; and after all, they muft be determined by the fate of 
the principal circumftances. To thefe principal circumftances, no ex- 
traordinary attention appears to have been paid; and with little 
exception, fuch topics as the authenticity of the Irifi annals, the 
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* Would not uztyeing have been a better word ? 

t Mr. Ledwich, of whofe * Antiquities of Ireland’ fome account 
will be found in our Rev. for May, p. 30, and June, p. 4975 gives 
the retort courteous to Mr. Webb, in p. 465, et /eg. of his valuable 
work, in a brief examination of this Analy/is: in which, he fays, we 
Meet with verbofity inftead of argument, and puerile and contradifory 
témarks are given for proofs. : 
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evidences of an early acquaintance with Ictters, the flate of civiliz~ 
ation and refinement in the early periods of the national hillory, 
have been placed nearly ona Jevel with others of far lefs importance. 
No comprehenfive view has been taken of thefe leading particulars, 
from a collation of the various circumitances on which a jutt deci. 
fion might be fupported, becaule thefe circumfances have been 
confidered too much in the light of batteries, from wience the 
itrength of a party might be diiplayed, or the weaknefs of an ad- 
verfary, infulted. | 

‘ To pafs on the writings of fuch antiquaries, animadverfions of 
this nature, is certainly a moitinvidious tafk; and they are extorted 
only by a conviction of their jultice, and of the ill confequences 
which fpring from the meafures which thete emincnt writers continue 
topurfue. ‘They are hazarded not without the mot deliberate confi- 
deration, and a confcicufuels of the dilagrceable fituation in which the 
writer of thefe fheets is involved. But without noticing the fubject 
as he has done, it was impoffible for him to account tor the prefent 
fingular ftate of antiquarian refearches in this nation ; and without’ 
pointing out the errors into which he apprehcnds lis predeceffors 
may have been betrayed, he could not jultify his departure from the 
common mode of conducting thefe inquiries, and the method which, 
in the courfe of the following tract, he has ventured to adopt. He 
has diftributed the whole of his inquiry under a few principal topics, 
which feemed to him to require illujiration; and wli'e thefe are mere 
particularly noticed, they provide for the invelligation of fome fab- 
ordinate particulars, which, in taking a view of the fubject, deferved 
regard. In this invefligation, care alfo has been taken that each 
part fhould depend on tie fupport of the ethers as little as poflible; 
and that each inguiry fhould be condufied with as much reliance on 
independent principles, and with as little regard to former deductions, 
as might with propricty be done. ience will every conclufion, if 
found in the end to coincide wich the reft, derive additonal value, 
as it will not be liable to be affected by their weaknefs, or by any ar- 

rument which may beemployed again: them. 

¢ Much depends on an invettigation of the origin of the Irifh. If 
we fucceed in afcertainirg this point, it will ferve to reconcile many 
to amore attentive confideration of the remaining topics, which are 
at prefent fo much affected by pre'udice. We may then, with greater 
fecurity, extend our inquiries to thofe particulars of importance, 
which diftingviihed them in their feparate and fequeilered fituation. 

« Whether the ancient Irith were a civilized people, or immerfed 
in barbarifm, acquainted with literature, or ignorant, is a queftion 
which has been long debated, and which is, indeed, the only one in 
which pofterity is partjcularly intcrefted. The prefent controverfy 
depends much on the iffue of this inquiry, as it at once decides on 
the pretenfions of the Irifh to the long feries of monarchs recited in 
their annals. If it be found that literature obtained among them, 
the ftrongeft argument againft the authenticity of thefe annals will be 
done away ; andon the other hand, if they be evicted of any fuch 
pretenfions, then will their hiftory be degraded from the rank of na- 
tional records, tc that of uninitru€tive romance. 

«¢ When 
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‘When the ground is thus far cleared, we may proceed to a re- 
view of the internal evidences which may be produced, relative to 
the authenticity of thele ancient documents; and as thefe may be 
found more or lefs decifive, form our opinion. We may then alfo 
be qualified to appreciate the importance of a hiftorywhich has been 
more inveftigated than perhaps any other of the fame nature. 

« Such is the intent of this work. From a review of thefe particu- 
lars we may perhaps fucceed in laying down a fyftem more confiftent 
with hiftory, and witiittelf, than thofe which, being formed with 
party views, and intereited motives, have hitherto failed in their de- 
jion. Toenter into the various and fubtile ramifications of argu- 
ment, which have been occafioned by the duration of this controverly, 
has not been attempted; neither has much time becn {pent in re- 
futing the numerous cavils which have been accumulated by fuccef- 
five writers. Should we fucceed in laying down general and incon- 
trovertible pofitions, we will, (thall) in effect, deprive thefe of any force; 
and to lay down fuch genera} pofitions, founded on properly fubitan- 
tiated facts, and ftridt reafoning, is the whole of our defign.’ 

Mr. Webb appears to have.a thorough comprehenfion of his 
fubject, and a clear difcernment of the weak fides of the repre- 
fentations which he controverts: but he does not exprefs him- 
felf in a clofe and concife manner; generally dwelling on parti- 
cular and fubordinate points with much circumlocution, until 
his reafoning approaches ob{curity. He may indeed, and he 
actually does, plead, that the nature of his undertaking required 
the mode of confideration which he has beftowed on it: but 
many differences in ftyle are to be referred to the various habits 
of thinking in different writers, which are conftitutional. 

We cautioufly decline entering into the mafs of controverfy, 
agitated, not without acrimony, on the fubje& of lrith Hiftory, 
&c. by thefe contending writers; only obferving in general 
terms, that we have not yet feen any clear evidence produced, 
to countenance a fuggettion of the antient inhabitants of Ireland 
being tuperior in any refpect whatever to the inhabitants of any 
other country, before the revival of letters fcattered the feeds of 
knowledze in every foil. N. 
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ART. V. The Princigles of Eloquence; adapted to the Pulpit and the 
Bar. By the Abbe Maury. ‘Tranflated from the French; with 
additional Notes, by John Neal Lake, A.M. 8vo. pp.242. 
4s. Boards. Cadell. 1793. 


Qe general idea of the merit of the original work, a tranf- 
lation of which is here prefented to the public, will be 
found in Rev. vol: lvii. p. 309. 
In confirmation of the teftimony which we have already 
given to the good fenfe and corre tafte of the celebrated 


M. Maury, 
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M. Maury, and particularly to the propriety of his precepts 
and rules for the practice of oratory, we fhall now extracta 
paflage or two, from which will be more fully feen the character 
and fpirit of the writer; while, at the fame time, a judgment 
may be formed of the manner in which the tranflator has per- 


formed his office. 

The work, which is principally intended to inftruct and ims 
prove the Chriftian orator, opens with a general idea of the 
eloquence of the pulpit, and of the principles on which it ought 
to be founded. Several rules are then laid down refpecting the 
collecting the materials,’ and forming the plan of a difcourfe, 
To thefe are fubjoined the following hints, to guard the young 
orator againft facrificing ufefulnefs to vanity: : 


¢ When Chriftian orators begin their career, the zeal for the falva- 
tion of fouls which animates them, doth not render them always un- 
mindful of the glory which follows great fuccefs. A blind defire to 
fhine and to pleafe is often at the expence of that fubftantial honogr 
which might be obtained, were they to give themfelves up to the pure 
emotions of piety which fo well agree with the fenfibility neceflary to 
Eloquence. | 

« Ft is, unqueftionably, to be wifhed that he who devotes himfelf 
to the arduous labours which preaching requires, fhould be wholly am- 
bitious to render himfelf ufeful to the caufe of religion. To fuch, re- 
putation can never be a fufficient recompence. But, if motives fo 
pure have not fufficient fway in your breaft, calculate, at leaft, the 
advantages of felf-love, and you may perceive how infeparably con- 
nected thefe are with the fuccefs of your miniftry. 

« Is it on your own account that you preach? Is it for you that re- 
ligion affembles her votaries in a temple? You ought not to indulge 
fo prefumptuous a thought. However, I only confider you as an 
Orator. ‘Tell me then: what is this you call Eloquence? Is it the 
wretched trade of imitating that criminal, mentioned by a poet in his 
fatires, who “ balanced his crimes before his judges with anti- 
thefes*?’? Is it the puerile fecret of forming jejune quibbles? of 
rounding periods? of tormenting onefelf by tedious ftudies in order to 
reduce facred inftruétion into a vain amufement? Is this, then, the 
idea which you have conceived of that divine art which difdains fri- 
volous ornaments, which fways the moft numerous affemblies, and 
which beftows on a fingle man the moft perfonal and majeftic of, all 
fovereignties? Are you in queft of glory?—You fly fromit. Wit 
alone is never fublime; and it is only by the vehemence of the raffions 
that you can become eloquent. . | 

‘ Reckon up all the illuftrious Orators. Will you find among 
them conceited, fubtle, or epigrammatic writers? No; thefe im- 
mortal men confined their attempts to affect and perfuade: and their 
having been always fimple is that which will always render them 
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gtcat.—How is this? You with to proceed in their footfteps, and you 
ttoop to the degrading pretenfions of a Rhetorician! And you appear in 
the form of a mendicant foliciting commendations before thofe very 
men who ought to tremble at your feet! Recover from this ignominy. 
Be eloquent by zeal, inftead of being a mere declaimer through 
vanity. And be affured that the moft certain method of preaching 
well for yourfelf, is to preach ufefully to others.’ 


The author proceeds to treat of the exordium of a difcourfe, 
the explication of the fubject, and the production of ideas. He 
next offers fome general obfervations on the ftate of elo- 
quence at the Bar in modern and antient times ; compares the 
eloquence of Demofthenes and Cicero; and pronounees an 
eulogium on Bofluet,—the orator who, among the moderns, in 
his opinion, bears the greateft refemblance to Demofthenes. 
We pafs over what follows on the fubject of panegyrics, as 
little interefting to an Englifh preacher, and proceed to the 
author’s remarks on the ftyle of pulpit eloquence. On this 
head, M. Maury recommends it to the orator to make ufe of 
the form of direct addrefs; frequently to introduce interroga- 
tion and dialogue; to guard againft cumbrous epithets; to 
take great pains in refining his ftyle; and to be correct and 
chafte in the ufe of metaphors: 


« T am fond,” fays Montaigne, ‘* of words correfponding with 
the thought.’? But, to reprefent an idea in all its energy, the vulgar 
expreffion is frequently infufficient, and then the Metaphor becomes 
the proper word in rhetorical language. 

‘ Itis effential to the two objects of which a metaphor is compofed, 

that their relation to each other be obvious, and that they be marked 
by no ftriking diffimilitude. 
_ © Eloquence could not exif without this language of imagination. 
*« Speech,”” fays Cicero, ** ought equally to ftrike the mind and 
fenfes of all men.’? Now, the fenfes are not moved but by the live- 
linefs of images. Nature herfelf, which is the original model of art, 
fuggefts the moft expreflive images to favages, to infants, and to the 
age ranks of people, when they are governed by a flrong paf- 
ion. 

‘ Dumarfais hath judicioufly obferved, that “* more tropes were 
made ufe of in the markets, than in the academies.” It is true, 
thofe popular Metaphors are often very inaccurate; and awriter ought 
to exprefs them with exactnefs, when he means to admit them inte 
elevated languape. 

‘ That abfurd medley of Balthafar Gratian has been quoted, with 
propriety, as a very ftriking example of the abufe which may be made 
of figurative eloquence: «* Thoughts flow from the extenfive coafts 
of memory, embark on the fea of the imagination, arrive at the pore. 
of genius, to be regifteted at the cultom-houfé of thie underftand- 
ing, 

_ * There muft, doubtlefs, be imagination in the manner of expref- 


fion; but, above all, there muft be trath and judgment, 
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« The image is falfe, when there is a contradiction of terms: as ir 
that phrafe, «‘ I fhall afcend to the foundation of the Cartefian 
fyftem.’’ It is incoherent, when it defcribes, on one fide, a phyfical 
fubftance, and, on the other, a moral fubje¢t: fuch is that parenthe- 
fis, «* I fay then (and I always continue fixed upon my principles)}.’’ 
It is puerile and far-fetched, whenever it forms an affected and unufual 
periphrafis: as when fun-dials have been called * the regifters of the 
fun.’? But it becomes defcriptive and juft, when it is expreffed with 
equal fimplicity and energy. {tis thus that Boffuet defcribes the de- 
nands of luxury, when he fays, that ‘* every art is exhaufted (literal. 
ly ** fweats’’) to fatisfy them.” | 

« When Boffuet makes ufe of a Metaphor which feems bold, he 
fometimes apologizes; and prefently he rifes upon that defcription, 
which he does not find fufficiently great nor daring. 

«¢ Shall I fpeak to you,”’ fays he in the funeral Oration of Maria 
Therefa, «* fhall I fpeak to you concerning the death of her children? 
Let us figure to ourfelves that young Prince, whom the graces them- 
felves appear to have formed with their hands. Forgive me this ex- 

reflion: methinks I ftill behold this flower falling. At that time the 
forrowful meffenger of an event fo fatal, I was alfo the witnefs, when 
beholding the King and Queen, of the moft piercing grief on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of the moft mournful lamentations; and 
under different forms I faw an unbounded affliction.” 

‘ An idea which would be common, were it nct for the boldnefs of 
the imagination which fometimes gives fenfation to inanimate beings, 
becomes intere{ting under the pencil of an Orator or a Poet. 

‘ Eloquence, 1 know, hath lefs extentive privileges than Poetry. 
The latter is exempted, according to the judicious obfervation of 
Boileau, from all the fet forms of excufe to which Profe is fubje&ed ; 
e.f. * Pardon this expreflion;—fo to fpeak;—If I may venture to 
fay fo,’? &c.. We often find, however, in excellent Orators, Meta- 
phors which we fhould be fcrupulous about hazarding in verfe. Thofe 
figures are fo transfuied through the flyle, that they are f{carcely ob- 
ferved in the perufal. 

‘ Racine was, doubtlefs, flruck with that expreffion in the fermon 
‘* on the mixture of the righteous and the wicked,’’ where Massit- 
LON fays, “ the righteous man can with boldnefs condemn in others, 
that which he difallows in himfelf; 47s infrudions do not put his condué 
ta the blujb;’? as he bad expreffed his admiration of that other Meta- 
phor, which is in the fame difcourle; <* the Courtiers of Zedekiah 
charged the tears and difmal prediflions of Feramiah, occafioned by the 
ruin of Jerulalem, cwith a yecret defire of pleajing the King of Babylon, 
who was beiieging that unfortunate city.”’ 

Other excellencies of ftyle, fuch as copioufnefs, harmony, 
variety, and perfpicuity, are diftinctly confidered ; and feverat 
mifcellaneous precautions, and hints of advice, are added. In 
the remainder of the volume, the author fketckes the characters 
of feveral French and Englifh preachers. —With refpe& to the. 
tranflation, it will be fuffictent praife to fay that it very fuc- 
cefsfully preferves the pointed and animated manner of the 
original. 
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original. The tranflator has annexed many illuftrations of the 
fubject from Englifh authors, which, together with the prin- 


cipal work, may be very ufeful to the young candidate for the- 


honours of eloquence. Ei. 
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Aer. VI. Philofophical Difertations on the Greeks. Tranflated from’ 
the French of M. De Pauw, private Reader to Frederic II]. King 
of Pruffia. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp.30aineach. 12s. Boards. saulder. 
1793° 

We have already fo fully attended to the merits of this work, 
‘Yin our account of the original in Rev. vol. }xxix. p.626. 

as to preclude the neceflity of any farther critique. Referring, 

therefore, to that articie, and to the teflimony which we have 

on other occafions borne to the ingenuity and induitry of M. 

De Pauw, we fhall now only make a fingle extract, as a fpe- 

cimen of the manner in which the tranflation is executed. We 

icleét the following fhort chapter on the accufation of impiety 
at Athens: 

© The only tribunal where citizens could be arraizned for impiety, 
was that of an Archon, who prefided as King of Sacrifices, and fo- 
vereign Pontiff of the Repubdhc*. 

« Whenever any atculation was lodged beforé this magiftrate, he 
was obliged to affemble by lot a great number of judges, from among 
the fix thoufand, who were entitled to fuch privileges +. 

* Pjato informs us in the cleareft manner, that Socrates was con- 
demned by this court; and it is .aitonifhing to find fo many books 
aferibing that act to the Areopagus, or the wibunal of the Heliafts. 

‘ The myttertes of Ceres, to be explained hereatter, produced the 
firft accufations of impiety; and with thefe in time were confounded 
all vague objects, fuch as inexplicable words, or events that could not 
be comprehended. | 

‘ Itis very probable, that the perfon, who accufed the courtefan 
Phryne, had received a refuial during the night for whixh he fought 
to avenge himfelf in the morning. 

« The women of that clafs were in fact reduced to a fad alternative : 
for whether they demanded an extravagant price for their favors, or 
denied them altogether, 1t was often fufficient provocation for liber- 
tines to have them tried for impiety before the King of Sacrifices. 
As this tribunal allowed unfclf to be fwayed, in general, by very bad 
arguments, the courtefans had foon reaien to repent their having dif- 
covered fo much difdain or avarice. 

‘It was the Orator Hyperides, who undertool: the defence of 
Phrvne; but, by the greatcit fatality, this pleading, fo iughly enter- 
taining, has been loft, while fo many others, void of any degrce of 
merit, are {till preferved. What {pe€tacle could be more intereiting 
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than to fee the moft beautiful woman tn Greece, who had ferved as a 
model for the Venus of Gnidus, humbled at the feet ot a prieft, ex- 
pofed to rivals jealous of her glory, furrounded by debauchees, ad. 
vocates and calumniators: when Hyperides tarew afide her veil to 
difarm the moft inveterate of her enemies! From fo many rare in- 
cidents, an able artift might compofe a group even fuperior to that of 
yEtion, where he reprefented tie marriage of Alexander with Roxana. 

« When the Herma, or ftatues of Minerva, were mu.ilated at 
Athens, the Athenians exclaimed, that fo great profanation had never 
been perpetrated by man, and they began to apprehend fome ap- 

roaching confpiracy, not only ruinous to the republic, but fatal to 
all the fates of Greece—Amidft this general con“ernation, the 
orator Andocides, who was an accomplice in that memorable exploit, 
became public informer: he infifted that the whole affair proceeded, 
in reality, from nothing more than the folly of fome young Athenians, 
to whom a certain Euphelites had fuggefted this p.oject, after having 
emptied feveral urns of the rich wines of Chios and Lefbos*. The 
minds of thofe, who had difcovered the greateft alarm, were quieted 
by this declaration, and Attica again enjoyed its former gaiety. 

« Thucydides feems to fufpeét, without reafon, the fincerity of An- 
dodices on this occafion; for among the fulphurous wines of Greece, 
fome were fo very pernicious, that thofe who drank of them to excefs 
became exafperated againft ftatues, in the fame manner that certain 
animals grow furious at the fight of red colours. Nothing therefore 
would have been more unjuft than to punifh fuch men with fire and 
fword, as has fince been prattifed by the fanatical and barbarous in- 
habitants of Abbeville. | 

‘ In the ifle of Naxos, which was particularly confecrated to Bac- 
thus, and entirely covered with vine-yards, fome drunken Greeks, 
having injured feveral bad ftatues of the tutelar divinity, were con- 
demned to replace them with others of a fuperior quality. 

‘« The magilftrates of Naxos feem, from this conduét, to have un- 
deritood matters of policy; but they would have difcovered more wif- 
dom, by contriving to have all objeéts of public worfhip confined to 
temples. Great abufes in religion always produce what 1s called pro- 
fanation; and this, as well as facrilege, might be effaced from the 
criminal codes of all nations, if, inftead of endeavouring to corrupt 
the deity by heaping up riches in his temples, they offered the in- 
cenfe of gratitude and virtue. , 

_ © Andocides did not pafs a fingle day at Athens without either pro- 
fecuting his enemies, or having to defend himfelf againft their attacks} 
and he avowed, that nature muft have engendered him in wrath, to 
be continually tormented by the caprices of fortune, and the ferpents 
of difcord. Scarcely had the ftorm, occafioned by the mutilation of 
the Hermz, blown over, before he was again accufed of impiety; and 
the motives for this attack could never have been imagined without 
the aid of. his own words. Some financiers of Athens, fays he, pro- 
pofed to farm the duties on the importation of foreign wares for thirty 
talents, and [ having offered thirty-fix to the republic, my opponents 
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accufed me hefore the King ef Sacrifices, that they might enrich 

theme ‘Ives at the expence of the ftate*. 

« Religion in all {uch cafes was in reality nothing more than a pre- 
text for orat: ifying | perfona! animoflities, favoring particular intereits, 
or promoting the politica! views of the noble and } plebeian factions. 

© Yet Placo has dared to props ofe fuch inflitutions for his republic ; 
where, {ays he, no incredulity thould be permitted; but all mutt unite 
in public adoration of the planets, and even the fmaileft fuppofition 
that thefe bright orbs are not divinities, ought to be confidered and 
punilhed as blafphemy +. 

Never did Plato appear fo inconfiftent as when exprefling himfelf 
in this manner, like an inquifitor, and producing fuch filly arguments 
as might have been expected only from ignorant idolaters in the pa- 
goues of Indoftan. 

‘ So many deviations prove clearly that the judgment of the Greeks 
was inferior to their genius 5 and an unfortunate enthufiafm has tar- 
nifhed the works of their beft authors, Even the antient critics 
themfelves have acknowledged, that the wortt productions of Plato 
and Xenophon were their apologies for Socrates; and befides, the 
argument on which they depended molt, was a pretended oracle of 
Delphos » fince univer. lly rejected as f{purious{. Burt, at all events, 
the impoftors of Apol ilo were nuworthy of being cited by fages, par- 
ticularly in the caute of philofophy. 

« The innocence of Socrates did not require the aid of revelation to 
render it confpicuous; and his fublime virtues were better calculated 
to eftablith his repatacion, than all the miracles of 1 mount Parnaffus. 

‘ He was a victim, as we have already obferved, to the animofity 
of two implacable factions, who equally concurred in abufing all the 
rights of accufation for impiety. Plato muft have been infatuated, 
not to perceive the neceflity of avoiding all fuch inftitutions, even in 
his political romance ; for the rule thould be fundamental in all well re- 
gulated ftates, not to interfere wiih metaphyfical opinions. What- 
ever does not depend on the feafes can properly be fubmitted to the 
cognizance of tribunals; and whenever legiflators attempt to affume 
ary power over the conicience, they only expofe their laws to viola- 
tion.’ 


From this extract, it will be eafily perceived that the work 
is tranflated by an able hand; and it will be readily acknow- 
leged that the tranflator has rendered a very acceptable fervice 
to his countrymen, in giving them accefs to the {peculatio: 1s of 
this ingenious writer, oa fubjects fo pregnant with important 
inftrution, as the manners, arts, commerce, government, phi- 


lofophy, and religion, of the Greeks. ¥. 
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‘ * Andocides on My tteries.’ 

‘+ On the Republic, lib. X. This affertion of Plato, on the 
lubjeé&t of planets, contains the elements of all the chimeras of the 
Platonifts who fucceeded him.’ 
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Aat. VID. Travels in the Wofern Hebrides : from 1782 to1790. By 
the Rev. George me Buc ichanan, A.M.  Midiona.y Mini! he to the 

I {les from the Church of Scotland. 8vo. pp.251. 3s.6d. Boards, 

Robinfons, &c. 1793. 

‘HIS volume may be accepted as a ftatiftical account of the 

Hebrides, and in courle as an anticipated portion of Sir 
John Sinclair’s grand undertaking: when his accounts come 
from the fame iflands, we may be able to make comparifons, 

‘| here is fufScient internal evidence that private motives had 
at Jeaft as much influence in thefe communications as_ public 
fpirit: the author met with caufes of diffatisfaction (poflibly 
very juft caufes,) in the Weftern Ifes, and determined to ex- 
pote the authors of them :—but perfonal motives are nothing to 
the public.—We are here prefented with a volume of intereft- 
ing information, fan€tioned with the name of a gentleman who 
profefles to have been an eye-witnels to many things, and to 
write the whole from his own knowlege, aad from goed in- 
formation. 

The general fcope of the work is indicated in the following 
advertifement: 

‘ It may be proper to apprife the reader, or rather thofe whom I 
wilh to become readers, that the fubject of this little volume is not 
thofe iflands that lie near to the coatt of Scotland, but the Wefern 
éEbudzx; along chain of iflands a whole degree farther advanced in 
the Atlantic Ocean: feldom vilited, and their interior economy, the 
fituation, circumftances, and charater of the people, never before 
defcribed by any modern traveller, except, in a very fummary 
manner, by Donald Monro, quoted and followed by George Buchanan, 
in his Hiflory of Scotland. 1 have been advifed to give it the title of 
Travels, becaufe the remarks it contains are the refult of many voyages 
and journies, performed for a long feries of years: although I have 
avoided tiie sa@dium of a long chain of dates, movements, and other 
curcumftances of no confequence. 

¢ What | have written, | well know, will give offence to many 
petty tyrants: but I am actuated by motives of huma may and of 
duty to the common Parent and Lord of all mankind. And I thank 
God, who h: s oiven me grace to {peak the truth with holdaets, not- 
wit amanaiag ¢ the menaces of certain unprinctpled oppreffors. 

© If any perion fhall think pre ver publicly to controvert the truth 
of any of the fufts 1 have afferted, \requeit that he may fubfcribe his 
name towhat he may write: in which cafe I will fupport my aflertion, 
by producing the evidence on which I made it: but if it fhall be 
made to appear, that | was in any inftance mifled, I wili acknowlege 
my error..—'T'o anonymous writing | fhall not pay the fimalieft regard 
or atttation. 

‘ I once intended to ad id, 3 as an Appendix to this little Work, a 
Refutaticn of Mr. Pinkerton’s ‘rageous calumnies again it the Celts 


in ial and the ancient Scots and modern Highlanders in partie 
cular. 
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cular. This has been delayed for the prefent, on account of certain 
unavoidable circumftances, unnecefiary to be mentioned. But the 
public may expec to fee it foon in another pxblication.’ 

From the following outlines, it may | be hoped that thofe 

gentlemen, who juftly fhudder at the idea of human flavery, 
vill exert their good offices to relieve hundreds of their own 
poor, remote countrymen, from fevere and lawlefs thraldom, 
and not content themfelves with fearching for ovjects of bene- 
volence tn Africa. 

« The diftance of that part of the Hebrid’s called the Lora Ifland, 
comprehending Lewis, Harris, both the Uiits, Barray, and other 
{mail Ifles, and the dangers uf a vovage among iflands, advanced to 
the diftance of 70 miles trom the main land of Scotland in a tempeftu- 
ous ocean, account forthe general iznorance of the manners, cultoms, 
characters, and political fituation of thofe wild and diltant regions : 
which have of late been brought under the public eye, chiefly by the 
misfortunes of the in ihabitants. Though fever. i] travellers have vifited 
Skve, Muli, Ila, Jura, and other {lands of fmaller extent, fkirting 


the weftern fhores of the maia land, we have never yet had any 

vritten accounts of the Lonz MMland, or rather chain of Iflan : 

wrt ten < a Cc ON mS @) th a/\/. anc > Ol ‘ Ci Cc hain 0} fiial ds ; Or, <a c 
, * ° b | . >. 

leat, any accounts relating to the ek and pclitical fituation of 


/ 


the inhabitants. This, ip eed, is at prefent moit deplorable: the 
relief of emicration, ofered to as being dented to the far orcater 

number by extreme poverty; and a petty tyranny, a ling from im- 
memorial ufages eftablithed in times of feudal oppre sffion 1, and their 
fincular and remote fituation, whitch fecludes the miferable natives of 
the Weftern Hebrides from the be wet infius nce o f the Britith laws 


and government. <A right avails nae * ithcut a remedy. The 
ea? A a we ; af. a 
peor Hebridean, as wel! as the Hichland cottager in the more iequel- 


- “ ¢ | aoe ll . , yey! 
tered parts of North-Britain, wou 


find it iumpoffible to effect, if he 
had courage to attempt, emancipation and independence on the tackf. 


Men, and petty lairds or landholder 5, who keep them in fubje€tion, I 
fay petty lairds and tackfinen, for with reeard to the great proprietors 
cf land and fea-coatt in thofe parts, Lord Macdonald, Mr. Humber- 
fore Mackenzie, &® iptain Niacleod oF bi: TIS, Mr. Nacdonald of 
Boifda'e, and a few other centlemen of laree effates, they have given 
undoubted proofs of a difociition to protect the great body of the poor 
people againft their immediate fuperiors and oppreflors; by en- 
couraging general induliry, which cannot exit without liberty, or, in 
ower words, without juice. But it too ften, Seine indeed for the 
mo.t part haypens, that non-refidence, a: sd avocations, on the 
part of the great landholders, afford svagigies to the tack{men, 
among whom their eflates are divided, by leafchoid, in large lois, or 
rather difrias, to conceal the res i! flate of affairs from the diftant 
Chief, and toenter into {uch combinations, as at once, in fact, frufrare 
Wie § C ood Beaters is of thofe chiefs, and defy the free geuius of the 
ath ¢ Miiution.s "Phe land is parectic ‘d out in finall portions, by 
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the moft part, enjoy their leafes of whole diftricts on libcral terms, their 
exactions from the fubtenants are in general moft fevere. ‘They grant 
them their poffefiions only from year to year: and, leit they fhould for- 
vet their dependent condition, they are every year, at a certain term, 
with the molt regnlar formality, warned to quit tleir tenements, and 
to go out of the bounds of the leafehold eflate. The fubtenant, by 
what prefents he can command, or by humble fupplications, endea- 
vours to work on the mind of the tack{man, and, on any condition he 
pleafes to impofe, to retain a home for himfelf, his wife and children; 
for he has no other refource. And here I am to difclofe to the Englith 
nation, as well, I hope, as the greater part of the Scotch, and to the 
whole world, a matter of fact, which cannot fail to excite a very 
general fympathy and concern for a fober, harmlefs, and much in- 
jured people. 

¢ It is an invariable cuftom, and eftablifhed by a kind of tacit com- 

act among the tackfmen and inferior Iairds, to refufe, with the moil 
invincible obduracy, an afylum, on their ground, to any fubtenant 
without the recommendation of iis Jandlord; or, as he 1s very pro- 
perly called in thefe parts, his Masrer. The wretched out-cait, 
therefore, has no alternative, but to fini: down into the fituation and 
rank of an unfortunate and numerous clafs of men known under the 
name of SCALLAGS. 

‘ Vhis feallag, whether male or female, is a poor being, who, 
for mere fubiiftence, becomes a predial flave to another, whether a 
fubtenant, a tackfman, or alaird. The fcallag builds his own hut 
with fods and boughs of trees; and if he is fent from one part of the 
country to another, he moves off his flicks, and, by means of thefe, 
forms a new hut in another place. He is, however, in moit places, 
encouraged by the poffefion of the walls of a hut, which he covers in 
the beft way he can with his old fticks, ftubble, and fern. Five days 
in the weels: he works for his matter: the fixth is allowed to himfelf, 
for the cultivation of fome fcrap of land, on the edge of fome mofs 
or moor: on which he raifes a little kai', or cole-worts, barley, and 
potatoes. ‘Thefe articles, boiled up together in one mafh, and often 
without falt, are his only food; except in thofe feafons and days when 
he can catch fome ffh, which he is obliged not unfrequently to eat 
without bread or falt. The only bread he taftes is a cake made of 
the flour of barley. He is allowed coarfe fhoes, with tartan hofe, and 
a coarfe coat, with a blanket cr two, for clothing. It may occur to an 
Enelith reader, that, as the f{callag works only five days out of feven 
to his maiter, he has two to provide for himfelf. But it is to be re- 
colleted, that throucheut the whole of Scotland and all its ap- 
pendaces, as well as in the oppofite countries of Iceland to the north, 
and Norway and Denmark to the eaft, Sunday, or the Sabbath, as 
it is culled in all thofe countries, is celebrated by a total ceffation 
rom a'l labour, and all amufements too, as well as by religious exer- 
Ciles. 

« Although the Weftern Hebrides lie beyond the route purfued by 
the mot diitnguithed travellers from the fouth, who have publifhed 
accounts of their travels and voyages, (Mr. Pennant, Dr. —— 
an 
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and Capt. Newte ») feveral gentlemen have vifited moit of thofe remote 
‘flands, with a view of acquiring {uch local knowlege as might enabie 
them to employ the people in a ffl: ng trade, or other ind ufry : 
though none of them ever touched on the horrid ifland of Harris. 
But the want of time, and their not bein iz able to converfe with ihe 
common people, who know no other language than the Celtic, and 
who alone could, or would point out their grievances in their native 
colours, the benevolent purpote f thofe gentlemen was, in a great 
meature, fruftrated. ‘The tackimen, with whom th: 'y converfed, and 
their own factors, had an intereft in concealing fome truths, the 
knowledge of which might have equally benefited the independent 
freeholders. and the great body of the labouring people. 

The writer of the following notes, whofe commifion from the 
Society for propagerng Chriftian knowledge, from 1782 to1791, gave 
him an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the a@ual fitua- 
tion of affairs in the Weftern Hebrides, trufts, that he will do no dif- 
fervice, but on the contrary promote the interefts of both the chiefs and 
the natives at Jarge, by difciofing fcenes induttrioufly concealed from the 
eyc of the benevolent landholder, as well as of the inquifitive ftranger : 
in the hope that humanity and found policy may deviie fome means for 
alleviating the miferies, and converting, to beth public and private 
advantage, the induftry of a fuber, harmlefs, and ingenious, but il!- 
treated people. The picture, on the whole » will be a melanchoiv one, 
but here and there relieved by fome curious manners and cuiloms, 
and fome particulars ia natural hiftory.—The author could never 
boatt of any elegance of ftyle in compofition: but this, fuch as it was, 
has not, he is very fenfible, been improved by wandering about for 
nine years, where he very feldom heard or converfed in any other 
tongue than the Celtic. He has fet down fome things, as he heard 
them in this language; not knowing how to pive ‘them their full 
meaning in Engliih.’ 

The author charaCicrizes fome of thefe tackimen, perfonally, 
with great freedom, and, admitting the truth of bis reprefenta- 
tions, with juft feverity ; from all which it may be inferred, that 
he is not a candidate for ecclefiaitical promotion in any of the 
Weftern Ifles. He relates fome diftre(sful als of petty favage 
tyranny, as well as fome f{candalous anecdotes, which only the 
remote fecurity of the f{cenes of ation, the ignorance and de- 
fencelefs poverty of the inhabitants, and the credit which we 
are inclined to give to the avowed writer, would render cre- 
dible. He compares the circumftances of the pocr forlorn He- 
brideans with thofe of our plantation Negroes, and the refult, 
almoft in every inftance, is in favour of the Ne, zroes; and he 
makes fome remarks on the attempts to eftablifh fitheries Th 
the iflands;—for all which we refer to the work. It is a per- 


formance that certainly merits the public attention. W 
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Arr. VITE. T be Hyiory of Ne ane 5 wy pj. res V ol. If. Compre thending 
the Events of fe venty-five Years, trom MDCCAYV to MD CeXCc, 
Tiluftrated by a Map. Vol. HII. Containing a Geographical De- 
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{cription of the State; with Sketches of its Natural Hiflory, Pro- 
duétions, Improvements, and Prefent State of Society and Manners, 
Laws and Government. By Jeremy Belknap, A.M. Member of 
the Philofophical Society in Philadelphia, and of the Academy of 

Arts and Sciences in Maflachufetts. 8vo. pp. 500 in each 

Volume. 12s. Boards. Printed at Bofton, and foid by Longman, 

London. 1792. 

Ty HE firft volume of this Segre hifory appeared about 
nine years fince*, which ts fufficient cvidence that the 
work is no crude compilation, haftily fabricated to catch the 
public attention at a favourable juncture; and as it is to be 
hoped that each of the American States may fooner or later 
furnifh an hiftorian actuated by the fame Jauduble {pirit of lite- 
rary pa itriotifm which feems to have animated the prelent 
writer, fufficient materials may thus arife to enable fome tranf- 
atlantic Camden to aggregate the whole into a valuable America 
Septentrionalis. In fuch a crand undertaking, the furveys would 
form the principal diftinction, and the natural hi ftory of the 
feveral ftates would conftitute the moft interefting topics: for 
antiquities, in the European fenfe of the word, can feaicely, if 
at all, be mentioned ; and the hiftories of the provinces will 
combine into one comprehenfive account of the whole. The 
few hiltories that have yet appeared trace the fame general courfe 
of public events, varying only according to the fhares which 
each province took in public tranfactions, and as each was afe 
fected by them. ‘Theie latter particulars, indeed, in addition 
to their own domeftic concerns, are what we chiefly defire to 
know ; and though provincial details may be acceptabie tn the 
diftri&ts to which they relate, yet the general reader may pro- 
bably confider fuch works as too much {welled by the repeti- 
tion of tranfactions that relate to all the States collectiveiy. 

In the fecond volume, the firft of the prefent publication, 
the hiftory of the province of New Hamplhire is profecuted ; 
and the infipid detail of internal diflenfions between the gover- 
nors and the aflemblies is occafionally enlivened with affairs of 
a more agreeaole and interefting nature. Among thefe may be 
reckoned the Indian war, occafioned by the alle, red encroach- 
ments of the Englith fettlements on the hunting grounds of the 
Indians, to which the original proprietors were “flimulated by 
the French ; together with a narrative of the expedition againft 
Cape Breton, under William Pepperell, Efq, (now Sir Wil- 





* See Rev. vol, Ixxiil. p. 278, . 
liam) 
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liam) then a colonel of militia, and a onan gentleman, 
without profeffional fkill, commanding rutiic volunteers raifed 
for the occalion, unacquainted with military fervice, and who 
fortunately fuccecded in an attempt which more knowlege might 
ave ks as impracticable, 
The ficuation of New Ham pfhire is thus defcribed: (vol. iil. 


p. 200. ) 
‘New Hamphh: re is feated in the bofom of Maffachufetts, with a 
narrow tri p of fea coalt, and only one port. hier inland country CX- 
widely as to cover a great part of the neighbouring States, 
2: ad render a commercial connexion with them abiolutely neceflary. 
! the tows which are fituate on the fouthern, and many of thofe on 
fiera ri rders of New Hamp‘hire, ad ; ie more convenient to 
rry taeir produce to market, either at Newbury-port, Salem, 
‘ton, or iiartford. The t towns on Saco and tle northern parts of 


A 
th 
ca 
bo ! 
Conneticut river will neceffarily communicate with the ports in the 
eaftern divilion of Maffachufet tts. ‘Lhe lumber which is cut on the 
upper part of the Merrimact:, is rafted down that river, and 1s ex- 
ported from Newbury-port ; whilit that which is cut on Cosnecticut 
river is carried down to Hartford. ‘The greater part of New Hamp- 
fhire is by nature cut of from any comm esa | intercourfe with the 
only p rtin the tat e. Lumber being a bulky urtcle, muit be tranf 
estat: to the motfl convenient landing, Waggons or ileys carryln; 
pot and pear wring pork, beef, butter, cheele, fla x, and other Icis 
bulky commodities, a nd droves of cattle, theep and {wine, will alwa ys 
be cunveyed to thofe places where the vender can find the molt ad- 
Vantagcous market. 

‘Por thele reafons it never was in the power of the government of 
New Hamopfhire, either before or fince. the revolution, to reap the 
proper advantage, or even afceriain the value of its own productions. 
When the late bes vernor Went orca was called upon by the Britith 
miniiiry for an accou: rt of the ** trade, nett produce, and flaple com- 


modities,’’ of the then Province, he was obliged to make an exception 
of the articles « peut a out by iand, it being impracucable to afcer- 
trin their — 2 The fame inconvenience was experienced during 
the continuance “A our late partial impoits; and there could be no 
proper remedy for it, but the union of the States under one general 


government, wit hy meee to trade and revenue 

‘‘lo attempt a particular detail of the number and value of ar- 
ticles of Commerce produced in New Elampfiire, and exported from 
the various ports of Maiiachufetts and Connecticut, is impracticable. 
‘Lo confine the igs tail to the port of P aicataqua alone, gives but an 
imperfect icea of the preduce of the whole Siate 3 be fides, a part of 
what Is exported thence is produced in the a odj oining county of York, 

belongs to Maflachufetts. Such accounts, however, as have 

been obtained from the cuftom-houfe, and from the merchants of 


Porii wg are exhibited at the end of this chapter. 

* Tae itaple commodities of New Hampthire may be reduced to 
ths following articles, viz» thips, lumber, provifions, fifh, horles, 
pet and pearl afhes, and flax feed 
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‘ Ships are built in all the towns contiguous to the river Pafcata. 
qua, and its branches. ‘They are eenerally fet up on the banks of 


the river, but fometimes veffels of an hundred tuns and upwards, 
have been built at the diftance of one or two miles from the water, 
and drawn on ftrong fledves of umber, on t! 1¢ one by teams ae tivo 


Z. They have alfo been built at the diftance of Gian 4 or r eight 
miles ; ; then taken to pieces, and conveyed in common team loads to 
the fea. Fifhing fchooners and whale boats are often built at the 
diftance of two or three miles from the watcr. 

‘ There are no workmen more capable of conftruciing good fhips, 
than the carpenters of New-Hampfhire. But the goodnets of a fhip 
ever did and will depend on the quality of the materials, the nature 
and promptitude of the pay, and the conftant attention of the perfon 
whofe intereft it is that the fhip fhould be good. 

‘The number of the fhips built in the river in 1790, was eight, 
In 1791, twenty. The price of building is generally trom eleven to 
twelve doliars per tun for the carpenter’s work, and Icfs than one-third 
more for iron and other work. 

‘ The number of fhips and other veffels belonging to the port of 

Pafcataqua in i is as follows ; 

‘ Above 1cotuns, 33 
Under 1cotuns, 50 
83.” 

The random aflertions of fome European writers on the Clie 

mates of America are thus cenfured : 


‘ Ichas been confidently afferted by fui ropean writers, and by fome 
of creat reputation, that the climates of America, under fimilar la- 
titudes to thofe of Europe, are unfriendly to health and longevity ; 

that the general period of human life is from forty-five to fifty ; and 
thefe pernicious effects are afcribed to putrid exhalanors from ftag- 
nant waters ; to a furface uncleared, uncultivated, and loaded with 
rank vegetation, which prevents it from feeling the purifying influence 
of the iua *, 

‘If fuch remarks were intended to be confined to the low plains in 
the fouthern States, the propriety of them might not perhaps be 
ditpated; but a diftinétion ought to be made between thote parts of 
f,merica and others in far different circumitances. If authors profefs 
to write as philofophers, they fhould feek for information from the 
pureft fources, and not content themfelves with theorifing on fubje&s, 
which can be determined only by fact and obfervation; or with 
forming general conciufions from partial reports. If they write as 
politicians, their aim may indeed be anfwered by ftating faéts in a 
delufive light; and by reprefenting America as a grave to European’, 
they may throw difcouragement on emigration to this Comnnry. It is 
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lies thobertfun’s Bit. ory of America, Vol. Il. p. 17. King’s 
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at the fame time amufing to obferve the inconfiftent conclufions of thefe 
theorifing philofophers ; for whilft one condemns the air of woodland 
a3 deftructive to life and health, another celebrates it as containing 
nutritive particles, and afierts that men who live in the woods confume 
lefs focd than thofe who dwell in open countries*. But notwithitand- 
ing the dreams of European philofophers, or the intereited views of 
European politicians, America caa_ beft be deicrived by thofe who 
have tor a long time refided in it. ‘Thofe who have not feen it at all, 
and thofe who have pafied through it with the rapidity of a traveller, 
can be very inadequate judges; yet unhappily there are many of both 
thefe clafles of writers, whofe accounts have gained more credit than 
they deferve. 

‘In that part of America which it falls to my lot to defcribe, an 
«uncleared and uncultivated foil’? is fo far from being an object of 
dread, that there are no people more vigerous and robuft than thofe 
who labour on new plantations ; nor in fact have any people better 
appetites for food. This is true not only of the natives of the country, 
but of emigrants from Europe. It has been a general obfervation 
that the firft planters in new townhhips live to a great age. It is alfo 
true that the air of our foreft is remarkably pure. The tall and !ux- 
uriant growth which an European might call « rank vegetation,’’ not 
only indicates ftrength and fertility of foil, but conduces to abforb 
the noxious vapours; and when the foil is once cleared, if man neg- 
lect his duty, nature, with her bountiful hand, produces a fecond 
growth of ‘* rank vegetation,’’ for the fame benevolent purpofe. A 
profufion of efuvia from the refinous trees imparts to the air a bal- 
famic quality which is extremely favourable to health, and the nu- 
merous itreams of limpid water, fome of which fall with great rapi- 
dity from the mountains, caufe currents of freth air which is in the 
highelt degree falubrious, to thofe who refide on their banks. To 
thefe obfervations it may be added, that the north-weft wind is the 
grand corretor of every noxious quality which can exilt in the air of 
America ; and whilft that wind prevails, it diffufes health, and imparts 
vigour to the human frame. 

‘ There are, indeed, fome few fituations, even in New-Hamp- 
fhire, where vapour arifing from land overflowed with frefh water, 
produces bilious and nervous difeafes, and the inhabitants are fubjec 
to an early laflitude and debility ; which is often increafed by an in- 
judicious ufe of fpirituous liquors for medical purpofes ; but by the 
removal of fuch perfons to the purer air of the mountains, and a 
change to a more temperate regimen, thefe complaints ceafe, and the 
conititution is reinvigorated. 

‘There have alio been fome inftances in the neighbourhood of 
Connecticut river, of fwellings in the throat fimilar to the goitres 
among the inhabitants of the Alps. Women have chiefly been af. 
feed in that way. A removal to the fea shore, and conftant bathing 
with falt water, have contributed to reduce thefe tumours. A free ufe of 
falt fifh and vegetable acid, particularly cyder, has alfo been found 
aril yetivinehecsah 

‘#* Abbe Raynal. Hiftory af the Indies. Vol. III. p. 278.’ 
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beneficial; and by the beft and lateft information which I have been 
able to obtain, this diforder is now lets frequent, and more eafily 
controled than it was a few years pait. 

‘ From the tables of mortality which I have collected and which are 
here exhibited, it appears that a very large proportion of people live 
to old age, and that many of them die or no acute difeate bur by the 

radual decay of nature. ‘Tlie death of adult perfons between twenty 
and fifty years of age is very rare, when compared with the bills of 
mortality from Europe an countrics. {It 1s computed that nearly one 
tweatieth part of the inhabitants of Loncon pertih, one year with 
gnother * ; it is certain that no more than one in feventy of the inha- 
bitarts of New Hampthire dies in a year, unle!s when tome epidemic 
diforder prevails, which very feldom happens.’ 

With regard to the natural hiftory of New Hampfhire, Mr, 

Belknap obierves, 


« Few writers “ this een ve iludied natural hiftory as a 
fcience, and of thofe who have a tatte for inguirics of this kind, none 
have had leifure. to purfee them, to the extent which ts delireable, 
In the defcription of an Amesican Siate, it would be unpardonable 
not to take notice or Its natura | provuction de With much difhdence 
1? enter on this part of Hy ne fenlibie ihat m) knowiedge of the 
fubject is impertect, yet, defirous of contributing tumeihing, to pro- 


mote a branch of {ctence, now ii its infancy 3 but jor which there is 
an ample field oi inquiry. 

Again, 

* Mineralogy is a branch of fetence which is but little enltivated, 
Men of genius and fcience have not leifure to purfue objects from 
which preient advantages cannot be drawn. ‘Ihe difappointments 
which have attended fome expenfive attempts; the air of myttery 
thrown over the fubje& by ignorant pretend: rs; and the facility 
with which every mineral may be imported from abroad, have dif- 
couraged inquiries. But from the fpecimens which have ap: >peared, 
there can be no doubt of the exiflence cf mineral and foflil tr. een 
in the fearch of which, fature generations will find empioymen 

The volume, however, is not deficient in accounts of | foie 
produtions, and animals, which are amplified by notes bate 
nifhed by feveral intelligent obiervers of nature, whole con- 
tributions are candidly acknowleged, 

Befide Dartmouth college, of the eftablifhment of which the 

author gives an hiftorical account, and which, in the yeaf 
1790, numbered about 150 under-graduates,—and Exeter 
academy, which in the fame year contained 53 fludeits,— 
we are informed that an academy was founded in 178, at 
New Ipfwich, and, in 1790, another at Atkinfon, with 
fimilar inftitutions at other places; moreover, that a me- 


¢ * Ruth’s Medical Obfervations, p. 47.’ 
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dical fociety has been incorporated by act of afllembly. The 
addition of thefe feminartes to the parochial grammar fchoo!s 
may be expected to cultivate a literary turn, and a tafte 
for knowlege, which may foon tender our author’s complaints 
obfolete. it is with communities as with individuals; they 
nuft attain eafy circumf{tances before they can afford leifure 
to extend their views beyond the poilefiion of immediate ne- 
ceflaries. 

Mr. Belknap concludes his hiftorical defcription of the pre- 
fent fate of New Hampfhire with a wholefome patriotic ex- 
horiation to his countrymen, on feveral important points which 
are eflential to their welfare both domeitic and pubijic. The 
fimpie forms of fociety in thefe ftates appear in a pleating poing 
of view from the clofe of the addrefs : 

‘ Were 1 to form a ae ure of happy ociety, it would be a town 
confiting of a due mixture of hills, valleys, and reams of water: 


rr j ] Vi 
“pp awe 
The sthaise 


well tenced and cult: rere s the roi ids and bridges in good 


repair 3 a decent inn for the refrefhment of travellers, and for public 
on te tt : ‘Ube inhabitants mofily hufbandmen; their wives and 
dauchiers demeftic raanufatturers 3 a fuitable proportion of handi- 
wah ¢ orkmen, ard two or three traders; a phylician and lawyer, 
each of whom fhould hi: +p a farm for his fu ‘pport. A aap of 
any dencr, mination, which fhould be agreeable to the majorit Y, aman 
of good uw er dee, ofa candi d difpofit ion and exemplary morals ; 
act a met:.p! a nora polemic, but a fertous and practi cal preache = 
A ichoo! ee who inant ld un hurtin’ his bufinefs and teach his 
pupils to govern themie Ives. A focial library, annually increafing, 

and under good regulation. A club of fenfible men, feeking mutual 
improvement. A decent mufical fociety. No intriguing politician, 
horfe jockey, gambler, or fot; bat all fuch characters treated with 
contempt. Such a fituation may be coufidered as the moft favourable 
to focial happinefs of any which this world can afford.’ 

Jan the Append:x to this third volume, among other intereft- 
ing papers, ‘ a’ critical inquiry into the population of the 
orth American States ; contained in a letter to the author, 
controverting the principles on which he calculates; and the 
wenped of it manifefts the liberal fpirit of a difinterefted 
fearcher after truth. Another ingenious letter relates to the mi- 
gration ef river fib, maintaining that they always return to the 
rivers and ponds where they were fpawned ; and extending the 
argumen it of partiality to native foils, to other animals, bi rds, 

aid man, by which each race occupies, and is kept in, its 
proper orb, without clafhing with others. ‘This comes from 
the pen of the Hon. General Lincoln. 
th the preface to the third volume, Mr, Belknap announces 
his intention to undertake another work, which he may pro- 


bably find more extenfive and arduous than he yet CONCCIVem: 
17 ‘In 
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« In the courfe of my hiftorical refearches ] have found fome my. 
terials for an American Biocrapuy; and have entertained 
thoughts of purfuing my inquiries, with a view to prefent fuch a 
work to the public ; if gentlemen tn different parts of the American 
Continent and Iilands, will favour me with fuitable communications, 
The obje& is to delineate the characters and adtions of remarkable 
perfons decea/ed, and the events connected with them. Among thofe 
perfons will be ranked Statefmen, Literary Perfons, Warriors, In. 
ventors, Navigators, and ‘Travellers, whether among the European 
Nations who have poffeflions in America and their defcendants, or the 
original Natives. The names will be difpofed alphabetically : but 
how voluminous or expenfive the work will be, or how long time will 
be required to complete it, cannot at prefent be afcertained.’ 

In this undertaking, we heartily with the author may meet 


due encouragement and affiftance. WV. 
e 





Art.1X. Pocms. By Nathan Drake, M.D. 4to. pp. tor. 53, 
ftitched. Johnion. 1793. 
"THE word poem, in a title page, can fcarcely meet the eye of 
a fincere lover of poetry, without exciting in him a painful 
foreboding of difappointment. The tafk of the poet is fo difficult, 
fo much is required from him, and fo little imperfe€tion will or 
can be pardoned, that to be fatisfied is what the reader fcarcely 
expects; and, having read, he generally wonders at the felf 
approbation of the writer. Inthe poems before us, are touches 
of difcrimination, and tranfient flights, which have a momen- 
tary afpect of genius: we are forry to find this afpect fo con- 
ftantly and fo fuddenly change. ‘I be author writes fometimes 
with labour, and fometimes with negligence. His thoughts 
are abrupt, and his fentiments are disjointed, His elifions 
are frequently at war with fenfe and grammar ; and his verles 
are fometimes in want of acommentary: not to explain the 
manners of a remote period, or facts not generally known, butto 
give fullnefs and body to the ideas which he wanted the ftrengti 
or the patience to develope.—: We do not deliver thefe difagreeable 
truths with any view to dif-fpirit the author ; much lefs is it 
our intention or our wifh to injure him. On the contzrary, 
from the fpecimens which he has given, we would excite bim 
to more accurate and deep invettigation. He frequently 
catches the phrafe and garb of poetry, but feldom its foul. 
His repetitions of the fame word, and his interjections, of Ab, 
and Oh, are frequent and reprehenfible. Nor can we to0 
forcibly repeat that, while the poet is folicitous to preferve his 
dignity, he muft no lefs carefully adhere to the idiom of the 
language in which he writes; all violent departures from 


which are licentious and difgufting.—That our readers a 
ju 
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‘udge for themfelves, we will cite a part of the third ode on 
the ravage of Gothic architefture : (p. 15.) 
‘ Though mid twilight’s fober ray, 
Lovely géeam the Gothic fane, 
Though yet clad in tints of gray, 
Many an awful mafs remain, 
No more from yon tow’r fublime, 
On the plowman’s car no more, 
Tolling oft with hollczw chime, 
Shall the flow bell fullen rear : 
No more, by the friendly light, 
Glimm’ring o’er the diftant moor, 
Cold and wet the weary Wight, 
Path along its waftes explore : 
From the window’s pictur’d pane, 
No more at {till evening gray, 
Shall athwart the fainted firain, 
Hues of gold and purple p/ay : 
From the arch’d roof ’s fretted height, 
Waving where the mighty reft, 
No more thall, with dazzling light. 
Streain the baron’s blazon’d creit : 
By the wan Jamp gleaming drear, 
Through the cloifters chill and deep, 
No more, tear purfuing tcar, 
Shall the dark-ftol’d fiiters {weep : 
No more, whilit the midnight bell 
Swinging beats in yonder tow’r, 
Shall the monk in taper’d cell, 
Meck his due devotions pour : 
No, not the glafs’s ftoried gleam, 
Nor the chieftain’s proud device, 
Nor the gold fan’s glitt’ring beam, 
Aught fhall check the facrifice. 
Save me! fee that dead’ning form ! 
Oh! he blafts my eager fight, 
Quick as lightning fires the ftorm, 
Lo! he {weeps the waite of night; 
Time, terrific Demon ! hail ! 
Who fhall curb thy rav’ning ire ? 
Hark ! the deep foundations fail, 
‘Thund’ring fails the mafiy quire !” 

We own that we Jament when we read lines which, while 
they contain fo much defcriptive imagery, are fo frequently 
Clouded in obfcurity and contradi@tion. It is not the fober ray 
of twilight that gleams, but the Gothic fane. The bell tolls, 
and chimes, and roars. Is hollow an epithet defcriptive of 
chiming? Path along its wa/ftes explore is totally beyond our 
Comprehenfion, Neither do we underftand what is the fainted 


ftrain, 
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firain, athwart which hues of gold and purple play. We have 
not time, however, even for one half of the criticifm which 
this fhort pallage would juitly afford. if the author would in. 
decd be a poet, our advice is, that he fhould never write a line 
without ales under Randing his own meaning 3 nor without 


being convinced that it will be equally clear to other people, _. 





— oe 


ART. X. The South Downs: a Poem. 8vo. pp. 73. 2s. €d, 

Symonds. 1793. 

Brrere we offer any remarks on this poem, we think it right 
to copy the author’s thort advertifement : 

‘ Frequent admiration of fome of the moft delightful, fcenes in 
nature gave rife to the following publication. But local enthufiafm 
fuggefted the att empty without producing that energy of fentiment 
and dition fo neceflary for its due execution. Fidelity of de efcription 
is the author’s belt fubfitute for poetic fpirit: and for the tritene(s 
or temerity of his mifcellaneous obfervations, rectitude of intention is 
his hove apology. 

‘ The errors of every page are abundantly fufficient to charafter'zs 
the whole as a maiaci cfay : *and all the Ei yitt prefumes to hope or 
folicit from the tribuaal of pro! ‘eflional criticifm, is that its cex/are be 
not unaccompanied by tnfruDion. 

The account which the author gives in the firft paragraph ap- 
plies in many inflances: but, though his obfervations be fome- 
times trite, they are likewife occafionally very much the con- 
trary. His political and moral views, concerning monopoly 
aud wealth, are at prefent far from common-place ; and, though 
they inay be wife and virtuous, prejudiced and interefted men 
will accufe them of being vifionary and innovating. 

As a poem, we have ‘read this diverfified work with a mix- 
ture of pleafure and regret. He who can fometimes write fo 
well, ought never to have written fo ill. Nothing can be more 
reafonable than his requett, that cenfure fhould not be unac- 
companied by inftruction: but he and all authors fhould re- 
collect that, for our own part, we are limited. Yet, he withes 
for advice. {vet him therefore confides, firft, whether the de- 
fcriptive poem be not in itfelf a bad fpecies of poetry. The 
fubjects feleed are neceflarily mifcejlaneous, and may be fup- 
pofed well or i!] chofen, according to the varying judg gment of 
each reader. Vill fuch fubj: és admit of that delig rhtful unity, 
that attractive pathos, which the intereit excited “a fome per- 
fon or fome event is capable of producing? Are not the epi- 
fodes, without which Detcriptive Poetry perhaps could not exilt, 
each and all of them blemifhes? Through the whole of this 
long poem, how often do we recallect the fubject of it 
namely, 
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namely, the Downs? Let the author caft his eye over his own 


> table of contents, and try the quettion. If he be impartial, 
1 he will confefs to himfelf that, even while fpeaking of his 
. mowers, reapers, and fhepherds,—-though they be actually on 
e the {pot,—the Downs are forgotten. ‘They are, it is true, much 
t more cafily recollected in thefe inftances, than in a thoufand 
Ll: others that occur in the courfe of his poem. ‘That the writer hasa 


talent for defcriptive poetry, the following quotation, we think, 
will fufficiently prove: but, whether that be the beft kind of 


. poetry, we again fubmit to the judgment of all who think 
themfelves inierc {ted in the decifion. 
t ‘ Here glows fublime her * many colour’d hood, 


And there her taffel’d drap’ry of the wood : 
Her grafly Conzbe + concludes the {welling flope, 





n The fragrant rival of her painted cope: 
t Her cultur’d bofom leaves with yellow grain : 
n ler flocks the mountain, herds adorn the plain: 
(5 Her winding rivers court the fcented fhade ; 
s Her forefts warble to the checquer’d glade : 
The hind her vales, the fhepherd loves her hills ; 
* The loom her itaple, and the mead her rills. 
ir Here lurks the bofom’d hamlet; there the town 
2 In boid afcenfion climbs the whitening Dowa : 
Jn chalky contraft to the fkirting green, , 


The road romantic winds along the Dene +, 
Where Echo foothes the love-lick fongiter’s mind, 
Or mocks the laughter of the trudging hind. 
‘The virgin, aptly grac’d with wheaten ear, 

Now guides the chariot of the turning year. 
Intenfely {miling in autumnal rays, 

Now gilds the np’ning fcene with folar blaze; 
The tepid ocean gaily filvers o’er 

Nature’s great mirror fpread from fhore to fhore, 
0 Reflecting pendent woods, clitis, batt’rics, ports, 
e The frigate’s flagging fail that vainly courts 

‘dhe abient Zephyrs, Shags that bafking ftand, 








a With maw diitent along the rocky flrand ; 

a ‘The argent clouds that fret yon blue expanfe, 

| Vine Kite’s libration, and the Haicyon’s glance ; 

e The prowting Rav’n, to whofe prognoitic fenfe, 

e No hope of prey the tainilefs gale prefents ; 

Je The Mew and Chough, with beak of ‘Tyrian die, 

of Which hunt the Porpoife with alternate cry ; ' 
Vs ‘Phe wading fifher, and the clam’rous boy 

* Who hails his mates on board the diliant hoy. 

_ Delightful profpects !? 

ty * The Downs, perfonified. 

'$ “+ The narrow valleys of the South Downs are called Combes og 
ty Deus. "The Lene is wider than a Cone and more eafy of afcent.’ 
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Turning from this paflage, which, though it be far from 
faultlefs, prefents a rich and poetical picture, we are forry, as 
we proceed, to find fo many lines characterized either by po-~ 
verty of thought, careleffnefs of ftyle, or harfhnefs of con- 
ftruction. Our remarks, however, muft be brief and few. 

(V.579-) ‘ As turns the ling’ring fchool-boy oft to greet, 

The leflening fummit of his natal feat. 
Both Art’s and Nature’s choiceft gifts Ae bears, 
Th’ inverted land{cape, and the trader’s wares : 


The pronoun #z, both in grammar and in the imagination 
of the reader, fuzgefts the fchool-boy : it means the river Oufe, 
Natal feat is an uncouth expreflion ; and feat is evidently an 
indolent expedient for a rhyme to greet. 

(V. 539.) * Where wooes the /evo/n ftream its topmoft banks, 

Grotefque are feen the bounding pea/axt’s pranks. 
The plaf>y margin while he prefes prone.’ 

This alliteration is pucrile and harfh. The firft line is des 
fective in meafure ; unlels the word /wolz be written and pro- 
nounced /wafer. 

(V.615.) ‘ So feeds the Epicure at city feaf, 

Till man iatemp’rate finks a dbated beaf: 
The glutton s#gs amain ; pants hard for breath, 
And caveght by Ligu’rifh tooth, is b0bd'd by Death.’ 

The words here marked in Italics are mean, and oftenfively 
oppofite to the fenfations which fuch a picture ought to infpire. 
‘The moral feelings are here indignant, and revolt at fuch 
trifling. We muft now take leave of the author’s verfe, and 
advert to his profe. 

Among the notes, is one which, for the philofophy and ex- 
cellency of its views, we fhall in part tranfcribe. It relates to 
the prefent idle and unprofitable life of the fhepherd, and fhews 
how different and ufeful he might become: 

(P.68.) ¢ The very laudable inftitution of Sunday Schools would fa- 
cilitate fuch a plan as is hererecommended. The young fhepherd, taught 
there to read, would {oon learn to think and make ufeful obfervations 
in his diurnal range of contemplative folitude. He fhould be fur- 
nifhed with books explaining in familiar language, fo much of botany, 
zoology, mincralogy, veterinary knowledge and meteorology, as may 
be attainable and neceffary in his fituation. In fuch a compilation, 
the writer of this note would chearfully lend his beft afliftance. Every 
fhepherd, under the patronage of a paftoral fociety, fhould keep a re- 
gular account of the ftate of the weather each day at the hours of 
fix, nine, twelve ; three, fix, and nine; and communicate fuch prog- 
noftics of it as he might have difcerned in the atmofphere or in any 
other circumitances of the feafon. The precife time of the flowering 
of each plant, the budding and blooming of each fhrub and tree, the 


neftling, fexual diltinctions, and breeding of each bird, the firlt ap-. 
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pearance and migration of birds of paffage, a calendar of the period- 
ical appearance of infeéts, and their app:rent ufe in the wile difpen- 
fation of nature, fimilar attention to reptiles and wild quadrupeds, the 
genealogy, accidents, difeafes, improvements, and other circumitances 
of their flocks, the training of their dogs, and the difeafes to which 
they are moft fubject themfclves, fhould be noted in the fhepherd’s 
diaries. Books and mufical initruments fhould be given at the quar- 
terly meetings of the fociety, and premiums adjudged for the dif- 
covery, improvement, or other peculiar merit relative to paftorals, or 
any other {pecified object of their daily obfervation.’ 

We here take leave of this author, with our fincere appro- 
bation (though we fometimes differ with him in opinion,) of 
the morality and extenfivenefs of his views; and, whether 
hereafter he may write poetry or profe, we fincerely recommend 
thofe fubjects to his attention. Holc. 





Art. XI. Odfervations upon the Four Gofpels; fhewing their Defects, 
and how far thofe Defects, together with the Writings of St. Paul, 
have mifled the Compilers of our Church Service, &c. thereby 
evincing the Neceflity of revifing the whole by Authority. By a 
Friend to Truth. 8vo. pp. 350. 6s. Geneva, printed. Lon- 
don, Kearfley. 

HOUGH this ° idle immaterial fkein of fleave filk *” fabri- 
cated, as we are told +, by § an eminent filk manufa¢turer 

at Lyons,’ has long lain hidden in a dark neglected corner of 
our warehoufe, in order to make room in our fhop-window 
for goods of much fuperior quality, and which we thought 
more worthy of being expofed to view, yet it has received no 
injury by the delay. To drop the metaphor; the matter con- 
tained in this dear book { was ftale before the writer of it put pen 
to paper. It is nothing but the crambe bis—immo ter quaterque 

—cota, of infidelity. 

In his title-page, the author calls himfelf a friend to truth ; 
and, in his preface, he aflumes the air of a candid inquirer, 
who, if he be wrong, will gratefully acknowlege his obliga- 
tion to any one who will fet him right: but he does not appear 
to anfwer this defcription in the work itfelf; in which he 





* Shakfpeare. 

+ In the advertifement, where alfo this work is called a tranflation 
from the French : but to us it feems to talk its native language when 
tt {peaks Englith. 

{ The proprietor had the confcience at firft to charge it at half a 
guinea! but, by a manufcript correction in the title-page, we are now 
told that we may have for 6s. as much print and paper as is com- 
monly fold for 3s. or 3s. 6d. We know not for what reafon, but 
chriftianity may always be had at a cheaper rate than infidelity. 

Tr 


Rey. Ocr, 1793. N adopts 
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adopts the moft abfurd explanations of the gofpels, merely for 
the purpofe of making them ridiculous ; and chu/es to mifin- 
terpret paflages in a way in which we cannot conceive it 
poffible that he really underftands them; becaufe the moft or- 
dinary mechanic, or ploughman, knows that they are not to be 
taken in this fenfe. He interprets, for inftance, cutting off a 
right hand; plucking out a right eye; taking no thought for 
the morrow ; felling all we have and giving the purchafe mo- 
ney to the poor; when we are {mitten on one cheek, turning 
the other, &c. &c.—literally. Is this the conduct of * a friend 
to truth ?” 

We may indeed fay that all of this writer’s objections not only 
may be, but actually have been, obviated by a rational interpreta. 
tion of the fcriptures. Inftead, therefore, of expofing them to 

‘contempt, he only expofes his own ignorance, either real or af- 
fumed. From fome parts of his work, we are rather led to 
fuppofe it to be of the latter defcription. Of whatever kind it 
be, or whatever be his motives, we have no vielent antipathy 
againft, nor any wifh to fupprefs, publications of this fort; 
which, in the end, always do more good than harm to chrif- 
tianity ; a religion, which, after the moft diligent examination 
that we have been able to give to it, we are convinced (and 
we do nc‘} nor ever did, feel ourfelves more difpofed to take 
matters on truft, on this fubject, than on any other whatever, ) 
we fay we are convinced, will go on increafing in evidence and 
efficacy, till time fhall be no more. 

This writer afks—and by the queftion it feems he would in- 
finuate his motives for lopping off fo much as he does of the 
facred code, or rather for cutting it up by the roots—he afks, 
‘why have we not a plain, con/i/ient, rational {y{tem of religion, 
whofe bafis is morality?’ In chriftianity, as we read it in our 
bibles *, and, by the affiftance of the beft helps, explain it for 

ourlelves, 








* When read and explained as the author chufes to read and ex- 

lain it, how fhould the bible, or any other work, appear to be ra- 
tional? Hard has been the fate of this beft and muoit rational of 
books. Two parties, actuated by oppofite views, have combined to 
bring it into contempt. Its well meaning, but fimple and mittaken, 
advocates have banifhed all fenfe and reafon from its pages, through 
a weak and fuperftitious dread of taking too great liberties in the ex- 
planation of a work which they feem to think it profane to examine 
with the fame freedom with which they would examine another vo- 
lume; and its infidious and ‘defigning adverfaries have perverted 
Its meaning, and turned it into nonfenfe, becaife its morality is too 
pure and perfect not to make them with to weaken an auzuority under 
which they feel themfcives uneaiy. Yet it has not cn'y iurvived, ~ 
nobly 
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ourfelyes, we have fomething better than this. We have a 
plain, confiftent, rational religion, not only whofe dais but 
whofe whole firuciure, whofe very eflence, whofe bodv and foul, 
may truly be called morality, and nothing but morality, incul- 
cated in the pureft precepts, actually exemplified in the mof 
perfect character, and enforced, not by the weak and feeble 
motives deduced from a Jong, intricate, and, it may be, erroneous 
chain of theoretical reafoning, but by fuch a cogent and 
irrefiftible difplay of divine power as is adapted to every capa- 
city, and fitted to inftruct, not the vacant, the curious, and the 
learned only, but every man who cometh into the world, and 
to illuminate with noon-day brightnefs the only road which leads 


to happinefs. Pear. 





Art. XIF. Sermons on Moral and Religious Subjeés; the greater Part 
of them never printed before. By William Jones, M. A. F.R.S. 
2Vols. 8vo. pp.339,and 412. 10s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 
1790. 

Rees fermons have waited fome time for admiffion into 

our crowded repofitory. The apology, which we fhall 
make to the author and the public, isy thatgthough it was not 
the cafe with the greater part,-get feveral von had appeared 
in print before; from our character of which *, and of the 
author’s other publications +, our fentiments of the prefent 
work might be partly collected. Add to this, as we fuppofed 
them to confift of good orthodox found divinity, we concluded 
that, like other found things, they were not liable to be foon 

{poiled by keeping. 

The difcourfes are moftly of a practical nature; and, fetting 
afide fome fingularities, of which the author cannot wholly 
diveft himfelf when treating of the plaineft and moft familiar 
fubje&ts, they may be read with profit. We fhould like him 
better, if he were not fo fond of fpiritualizing fome of the fub- 
jects; in doing which, he occafionally approaches toward the 
manner of the puritans of the Jaft century, and of the methodifts 
of the prefent. In proof, we may refer to his fermons on The 
Gadarene delivered; on St. Paul’s deliverance from prifon; on 
St. Paul’s fhipwreck ; in the firft volume; and to fome others in 
the former part of the fecond volume, which are fufficiently 





nobly triumphed over, and is every day rifing more and more fu- 
perior to, a treatmeut which would have imnmerged in oblivion almoft 
any other production. 

* See Rev. vol. Ixxii. p. 399. vol. Ixxvi. p.g4. and vol. ii. of 
New Series, p. 480. 

t See Rev. vol. xxx. p. 402, and alfo our General Index. 
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pointed out by their titles, without a more particular defcripe 
tion. 

The ftyle of thefe difcourfes is not very elegant, nor, in 
general, very correct. In vol. ii. p.1g0. Mr. Jones has 
committed an error which, though it were once common, is 
now generally difcarded. Speaking of the late Rev. Sir John 
Dolben, he fays, that, on a particular occafion, * he felt his 
mind fo wrapt’ (inftead of rapt] * and elevated, that in de- 
fcribing the fenfation afterwards, he made ufe of this empha- 
tical expreflion—‘ I thought I fhould have gone out of the 
body.” 

We have hinted above, that Mr. Jones was a found and 
orthodox divine; a character on which we believe he values 
himfelf not a little; perhaps with reafon, as men in all ages 
have been allowed, by common confent, as it were, to aflume 
fomething to themfelves for poflefling a rarity ; and, in thefe 
heretical times, true genuine orthodoxy is not a commodity 
which is to be found every day :—but, alas! he has here, in 
fome evil hour, penned and publifhed a difcourfe in which he 
has given a moft grievous and deadly ftab to his orthodoxy, 
Perhaps he will be alarmed at this aflertion, as he probably may 
not be aware of what he has done: but when we ftate the pare 
ticulars, our readers will fee that all the ingenuity of the long 
robe could not acquit him of the charge, not only of preaching 
in direct oppofition to a doétrine which he has over and over 
again folemnly and ex animo fubfcribed, as being agreeable to 
the word of God, but alfo of ftigmatizing the original framers 
and propagators of that doctrine, as * fpurious reformers,’ and 
defcribing them as men ¢ more melancholy than wife.’ 

In the fixth fermon of the fecond volume, which is On the 
Nature and Excellence of Mufic, and which was preached at the 
opening of a new organ at Nayland in Suffolk*, we meet 
with the following paflage: * It may have been made a queftion 
by fome people, more melancholy than wife, and foured with 
the principles of fpurious reformation, whether inftrumental 
mufic may be lawfully applied to divine worfhip. But it is no 
queftion at all.? The author then goes on to juftify and de- 


oe we a ee 


* In the courfe of this fermon, Mr. J. tells us, that ¢ the invention 
of choral harmony in parts arofe from the Trinitarian worhhip of the 
Chriftian church.’ It ieems here as if he would infinuate fome analogy 
between the union of bafe, tenor, and treble, to compofe one harmony, 
and the union of Father, Son, and Holy Ghott, to form a Trinity. 
What renders this more probable, is that, in the beginning of this 
fermon, he has traced out other fanciful analogies between the feven 
notes in the fcale of mufic, the feven primary colours, the feven days 
of the week, and the < feven confpicuous lights of the firmament,’ 
which give names to them. 
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fend the ufe of organs in the church, asa godly practice. Now 
Mr. Jones, by folemnly fubfcribing the 39 articles of our 
church, has repeatedly declared that the two books of homilies 
“¢ contain a godly and wholefome doétrine, and neceflary for 
thefe times;”’ and, in the eighth homily of the fecond book, 
which treats of the place and time of prayer, we are told that 
“¢ chaunting in churches and playing upon the organs forely dif- 


pleafe God, and filthily defile his holy houfe and his place of 
prayer *.” Pear .c. 





Art. XIII. Letters ow the Impolicy of a Standing Army in Time of 
Peace, and on the unconftitutional and illegal Meafure of Barracks; 
with a Poftfcript, illuftrative of the real Conttitutional Mode of 
Defence for this Ifland. Containing alfo a fhort Review of the 
Effects which are produced by a Standing Army, on Morality, 
Population, and Labourt. 8vo. pp.go. 1s. 6d, Eaton. 
1793: 

[ue maintainance of a ftanding army has long been con- 

fidered, by fome of our beft political writers and parlia- 

mentary orators, as a dangerous and unconttitutional meafure. 
The erection of barracks, in various parts of the kingdom, has 
greatly added to the alarms which thinking men, previoufly to 
this ftep, had long felt, feeing themfelves furrounded by a mi- 
litary force. ‘The employment and behaviour of that force on 
various occafions has by no means tended to quiet their fears. 
The moft fincere lovers of peace, perfons entirely and affec- 
tionately attached to the conftitution, nay, the very friends of 
minifterial influence, have remarked fuch incidents with pain, 
and not unfrequently with terror, Defirous that benevolence 
fhould reign in the hearts of men, they have forefeen, on the 
one fide, the danger of an utter extinction of freedom; and, 
on the other, the poffibility of refentment {welling to rage, 
refiftance, and carnage. 

The author of the pamphlet under confideration, deeply 
affected by the apprehended danger, is earneftly folicitous to 
awaken the kingdom to a due fenfe of the importance of the 
fubject; and, if poffible, to difluade the miniftry from their pre- 
fent mode of conduét. 





* This, among other things, fets in a ftrong light the abfurdity of 
our adhering fo tenacioufly to the praétice of requiring fubicription 
from the clergy, and from our young men in the univerfities, while 
many of the former and all of the latter clafs, by joining occaftonally 
in cathedral fervice, are thus obliged to fupport what they have pre- 
vioufly declared to be forely difpleafing to God. 

+ Thefe letters were originally publithed in the Manchefler Heral, 
and in the Leicefer Chronicle; under the fignature of ALBANiCUS. 
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He begins with arguments to fhew, ‘ that a ftanding army 
in time of peace is unconftitutional, repugnant to and in- 
compatible with the interefts of a free ftate; and that no legif- 
Jator ever founded a free government but he ftudioufly avoided 
this Charybdis *, as a rock againft which his commonwealth 
muft neceflarily be fhipwrecked.’ He tells us, that * our 
Henry VII. raifed no fmall jealoufy, among our prudent and 
cautious anceftors, by the augmentation of the yeomen of the 
guard from 50 to 1c0, which was the whole ftanding army of 
his time;’ that * Queen Elizabeth’s whole reign may be al- 
mott called a ftate of defenfive and offenfive war; in England 
as well as Ireland; in the Indies as wel] as in Europe; yet fhe 
ventured to go through this ftate, if it were a venture, without 
the help of a ftanding army; that in a variety of places and 
occafions, her forces fought and conquered the beft difciplined 
troops in Europe; and that Hume, the apologift of the Stuarts, 
allows that, when the parliament of Charles Il. voted the ftand-~ 
ing army and king’s guards illegal, they did what was nece/Jary 
fo liberty. Hume, indeed, calls the army a mortal diftemper in 
the Britifh government, of which it muft at laft inevitably perifh; 
and Fletcher of Scotland fays, ** I would fain know, if there 
be any other way of making a prince abfolute than by allowing 
him a ftanding army; if by it all princes have not been made 
abfolute ; if without it any ?” , 

The author feverely animadverts on the conduct of Wil- 
liam III. who, after having obtained a ftanding force of 10,000 
men, contrived to over-reach the parliament, and raife a body 
of 3000 marines, under a pretence that they were not a land- 
force, but a water-force : on which event Trenchard has the fol- 
lowing remark—** ‘Thus, what our courts, for above a thoufand 
years together, never had the effrontery to afk; what James’s 
parliament, chofen almoft by himfelf, could not hear debated 
with patience ; we are likely to have the honour of eftablifhing 
under a deliverance.” 

He next adverts to © the pernicious effects of continental 
wars, which afford a feafible excufe for maintaining a ftanding 
army.’ He adds that, * as early as the year 1711, not above 
two-thirds of the mufter-rolls were effective men; that one- 
third of the money paid goes into the pockets of the principal 
commanders; and that on one occafion, when a motion was made 
in the Houfe of Lords concerning the abfence of officers from 
Minorca, five out of nineteen only were left on duty onthe ifland, 
at a time when the invafion of it was threatened by Spain fo 
publicly that it was known to all Burope.’—*‘ Even in the cor- 





: ‘The author feems to have forgotten that Charybdis was a whirl- 
pod, 
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rupt days of Walpole, when the army was only 17,000, the 
pafling of the mutiny bill yearly produced a warm debate: 
whereas now that it is 40,000, it pafles every year as a thing of 
courfe.’ He gives us the following quotation from the fpeech 
of Mr. Pitt [I.ord Chatham] in 1739: ** We ought to fhew a 
proper gratitude to every man who has ventured his life in the 
caufe of his country: yet as the law now ftands, an old officer 
who has often ventured his life, and often fpilled his blood, in 
the fervice of his country, may be difmifled and reduced, per- 
haps to a ftarving condition, at the arbitrary will and pleafure, 
it may be at the whim, of a minifter; fo that by the prefent 
eftablifhment of the army, the reward of a foldier feems not to 
depend upon the fervices done to his country, but upon the 
fervices he does to thofe who happen to be minifters at the 
time.” 

Of the increafing expence of war, he gives the following 
flatement : 

‘ The next affertion I have made is, ‘* that a ftanding army is a 
great and grievous expence to the nation.’”” To prove which, I fhall 
only ftate Sir John Sinclair’s eitimate of the general expences of the 
peace eftablifhment, upon the average, fince the revolution, which is 
as follows : 


« During the reign of King William, - - £-1,907,455 
Queen Anne, . - 1,965,607 
George I. - - 2,583,000 
George IT. - - 2,766,000 


George III. anno 1770, in- 
a ta the civil litt, ; 403°20978 
Eftimate of the peace eftablifhment in future, - 4:9372274.”” 

‘ By which it appears, that our peace eftablifhment has increafed 
fince the reign of King William, above three millions ferling, annually ! 
At what amount its increafe will ftop, our wife and virtuous miniiters 
only know. 

‘ ‘I'he expences of the various wars fince the Revolution, including 
the amount of the fupplies raifed within the year, Sir John Sinclair 
gives as follows : 

« Expences of war during the reign of William III. 30,447,382 
Queen Anne, 43,360,003 
George I. 6,048,267 





Expence of the war begun anno1739, —- - 46,418,689 
Ditto of the war begun anno 1756, - - 111,271,996 
Ditto of the American war, . - - 139,171,876 
Ditto of the late armament, - - . 211,385 
£- 3773029,598."" 


‘ During the wars of Queen Anne, in which our armies were al- 
ways victorious,—it appears by the foregoing eftimate, that the whole 
expences amounted only to the fum of 43,360,0031.: while the Ameri- 
4 can 
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can war, which lafted only feven years, coft this nation the enormous 
fum of 139,171,8761.: in the courfe of which we experienced no- 
thing but defeats and difgrace in the land fervice; had two whole 
armies fhamefully taken prifoners ; and loft thirteen fertile provinces, 
containing nearly as great an extent of territory as all Europe put to- 
gether.’ 

He likewife quotes Blackftone, to fhew that this Judge was 
decifively of opinion that a ftanding army in England is confti- 


tutionally illegal. 

«© In a land of liberty,’ (fays he, Comm. vol.i. p. 408,) ‘ it is 
extremely er wpe to make a diftinct order of the profeffion of 
arms. In ad/olute monarchies, this is neceffary for the fafety of the 
prince, and arifes from the main principle of their conftitution, which 
is that of governing by fear: but in free fates, the profeflion of a 
foldier, taken fingly, and merely as a profeffion, is juftly an object of 
jealoufy.’”? ‘ Here is a proof from the higheft authority, in further 
corroboration of thofe I have adduced before, as to the danger of it; 
and a compliment to our’Wife and cautious anceftors, for their fo ftre- 
nuous exertions on all occafions to oppofe its progrefs.’—** The laws, 
there‘ore, ‘continues he) and con/fitution of thefe kingdoms know no 
fuch ftate as that of a perpetual ftanding foldier, bred up to no pro- 
feffion but that of war.” 

The author draws an animated picture of fome of the evils 
which the building of barracks will produce, but for this we 
mutt refer to the pamphlet. The following prophetic paflage, 
however, which the writer has thought proper to cite, we can 
not omit: 

«« There is one thing (fays Lord Gage, Deb. Com. 11. 388,) fatal 
above all others, that muft be the confequence of fo great a body of 
troops being kept on foot in England, and will be the fixi/hing frroke to all 
our likerties. As the towns in England will not be able much longer te 
contain quarters for them, moit of thofe who keep public houfes being 
nearly ruined by foldiers billetted on them; fo on the pretence of the 
neceffity of it, barracks will be built for quartering them, which will 
be as fo many fortreffes, with ftrong garrifons, erected in all parts of 
England; which can tend to nothing but by degrees to fubdue and 
enflave the kingdom.”’ 


The letter-writer then gives a fummary of the points which 
he has endeavoured to prove, in the following words: 


¢ Thus I have candidly and faithfully ftated my feveral reafons and 
authorities, in proof of the affertions I firft fet out with, wiz. ** That 
a ftanding army is dangerous to the liberties of a free ftate; that it is 
unconititational in this country; that it is an enormous and grievous 
burden on the people; that the meafure of building barracks in many 
parts of the kingdom is unconftitutional and illegal, and the advifers 
of it deferving of exemplary punifhment.”*—* In doing which, I 
mott folemnly declare, I am aétuated by no finifter or party motives; 
nor have I the fmalleft inducement to take fo much trouble, but a 
fincere love for my country, and an ardent defire to promote 
hey 
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her interefts. ‘To the awful! tribunai of the pubiic I fuomit my facts, 
and the reafoning and deductions I have drawn from them.’ 

The pofifeript contains much acute reafoning and remark; 
but we have not room for farther quotations. Helc. 





- 


Art. XIV. Curiojities of Literature.—Confifting of Anecdotes, Cha- 
raters, Sketches, and Obfervations, Literary, Critical, and Hif- 
torical. The Third Edition with large Additions, and confiderable 
Improvements. 8vo. pp. 617. 7%. boards. Murray. 1793. 

H1Is agreeable compilation having already pafled our ordeal 

with fafety and honour *, we fhall now only fpeak of the 

additions which this third impreffion has received, and of which 
the editor, in a new preface, gives the following account: 


¢ The favour with which the public has honoured this perform- 
ance, has, early afterits publication, conducted it once more to the 
prefs. It becomes an author to render every new impreflion of his 
book more acceptable: itis thus, rather than by any other mode, he 
fhould expre.s his gratitude. I have attempted to perform this, by 
having tafked myfelf to make the articles more full and fatisfaciory 
than in tneir firft ftate. What were originally but feminal hints, I 
would hope will now be found fometimes to expand into the luxuri- 
ance of flowers. 

‘The plan which I have projected appears to be valuable; yet, 
perhaps, the defign has been but rarely underftood. I had propofed 
to illuftrate a feries of obfervations on human life, by a multiplicity 
of examples, which, while they gave an agrecable exercife to the 
mind by their variety, might familiarize it to that greateit of all 
ftudies—the ftudy of Man. Montefquieu has this fine obfervation 
on authors: they fhould, he fays, not fo much make us read, as make 
us think. Il ne s’agit pas de faire live, mais de fair penfer. When I 
gave the articles—The Poverty of the Learned—The Perfecuted 
Learned—The Imprifonment of the Learned—The Amufements of 
the Learned—The Progrefs of Old Age in New Studies— Poets, 
Philofophers, and Artiits, made by Accident—&Xc. I confidered 
them but as portions which relate to the hiltory of Men of Genius. 
The difcerning reader may thus trace other fubjects elucidated, by 
imprefling in his mind their component parts, fcattered in this mif- 
cellany. . 

| a defirous alfo to direé& tafte, by criticifms which fhould be 
illuftrated by examples taken from the moft finiihed compofitions : 
fuch are the articles—Virgil—Fine Thoughts—On teaching the 
Claffics—Spanifh Poetry—&c. Sometimes I propofed to interfperfe 
biographical fketches of perfons remarkable in the republic of letters : 
fuch are the articles —-Mademoifelle De Scudery—The Scaligers— 
Milton— Cardinal Richelieu—Corneille and Addifon&c. and fome- 
times I have attempted to fketch fubjects of literary curiofity ; fuch 


Qa, 





® See our 7th Vol. N. S. p. 270. 
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are, Literary Compofition—Origin of Literary Journals—Recovery 
of Manufcripts—Sketches of Criticim—The Bibliomania—Errata— 
&e. 

‘Inthe H1sTORICAL SECTION, I propofed to arrange thofe in- 
cidents which might ferve as materials for a hiftory of human nature ; 
to trace the ufurpations of tyranny, and the glory of freedom; as 
is done in the account—of the Pouliats, and the Poulichees, taken 
from the Abbé Raynal, and which is contraited with—the Thirteen 
Cantons ; which is further difplayed in the articles, Feudal Tyrann 
—Americam&c. Toreprefent the avarice, the cruelty, and the 
impofitions of fuperftition, which are fufficiently marked in the arti- 
cles—'T'rials and Proofs of Guilt in fuperftitious Ages— Inquifition— 
Mutual Perfecution—Religious Enmity—Virgin Mary—&c. To 
paint the characters of kings, and of nations ; fuch are the articles— 
Monarchs— Edward IV.— Queen Elizabeth—Royal Divinities—De. 
throned Monarchs—&c. The manners of nations are difplayed in 
fach articles as—Singularities obferved by various Nations in their 
Repafts—The Athenians—The Italians—Spanifh Etiquette—Hiftory 
of Poverty—Slavery—&c. 

¢ In the third portion of this work, I propofed to give whatever [ 
found curious for the fingularity of the fubject, or interefting from 
the impertance of its information : fuch articles are—Singular Me. 
mories—Light Summer Showers forming burning Mirrors—Origin 
of feveral valuable Difcoveries—Mufic—Hell—&c. And I have 
concluded this Mifcellany by fome Philological Obfervations, which 
may be regarded as a literary curiofity, by uniting in a few pages a 
faccinét account of various languages.’ — 

« The prefent edition folicits attention by very effential and copious 
improvements. Above one third part of the volume confilts of addi- 
tional matter. But, notwithftanding this attempt to form an agree- 
able LITERARY MANUAL, I have rather made known than ac- 
complifhed my wifh. Abundantly honoured, as I muft confefs I have 
been, with the approbation of journalifts I refpe&t, and of friends 
whom I eftcem, I would render the work as perfeét as my feeble ta- 
Jents permit. It is for this reafon that | am defirous of the contri- 
butions of the ingenious. The various heads may ferve as ouilines or 
fketches for men of letters to fill up, as their reading or reflection fuggett; 
and fuch a work can only be enriched by the accumulation of lite- 
rary aid. I have received already feveral very valuable hints; and 
if fuch liberal communications are continued, they will animate my 
future exertions, and tend to perfect a repofitory, which may not be 
unufeful in the republic of letters.’ 

The firft confiderable addition comes home to our bufinefs and 
bofoms ; being on the fubject of Literary Fournals, or Reviews 
There is indeed fomething terrific to us critical drudges, in 
the qualifications required by Camufat in a reviewer: but the 
prefent compiler kindly faves us from hanging or drowning 

ourfelves in defpair, by informing us, that Camufat, himfelf a 
reviewer, © had formed very juft notigns how one fhould be 
carried on. It had, indeed, been a phenomenon in the lite- 
rary 
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rary republic: but when this fage Ariftarchus, who knew fo 
well to plan with vifionary perfection, attempted one himfelf, 
itis certain, aS the editor of his papers obferves, he did not. 
practice one of thofe rules he had fo judicioufly preicribed to 


others.’ 

This information is comforting; and will help us out of 
the flough of de/pond, into which we are fometimes plunged in 
the courfe of our labours. Camufat’s character of a Fournalift 
is the following, which we intreat our readers to forget as foon 


as they have read it: 


« The funétion of a journalift demands an extent of various know- 
lege, which can rarely be found in one perfon. Befides the learned 
languages, and a perfeét knowlege of his own; and befides a tinc- 
ture which he fhould have of theliving languages, if he is defirous of 
giving an account of thofe works which are printed throughout Eu- 
rope, he muft alfo be, at leaft, tolerably acquainted with the fubjedts 
he treats; and, according as the occafion requires, he muft thew 
himfelf as a mathematician, aftronomer, phyfician, lawyer, and di- 
vine. He muft not be ignorant of what has paffed in the moft diitant 
periods of antiquity ; and he muit be familiar with whatever has oc- 
curred in lefs remote times. Yet all thefe are but a few of thofe 
qualities which are neceflary to form a journalift. All thefe may be 
prejudicial to the public, by gaining their confidence, if he, who 
aflumes this character, does not add to fuch vatt {cientific acquifitions, 
talents more rare even than a prodigious erudition: I mean, juftnefs 
ofconception, luminous ideas, a ftyle pure and correct, lively and 
eafy, adapted to fix the attention of the moft indolent’ reader, and 
to perfuade the molt intractable. J add, that if a journaliftis de- 
firous of not committing, occafionally, very ridiculous blunders, or 
falling into inconveniences yet more to be feared, he mutt poffefs a 
confummate knowledge of literary hiftory, and particularly that of 
his own times; and which Fontenelle cbferves is a fcience almott 
diftinct from the others, although it refults from, and is produced by, 
alively curiofity, which negleéts nothing for its purpofe. Yet is it 
litle, that all thefe qualities meet in one man, if they are not accom- 
panied by thofe of the 4eart : an exact probity, which will not allow 
him to practife any impofitions ;. and which compels him to do juftice 
to his exemies, if he is fo unfortunate as to have any.’ 

It muft be confefled (humanely adds our editor,) that ¢ fuch 

a charaéter is more dificult to find than defcribe,’ 
_ It fhould be remarked, however, that Camufat is requiring 
intheory a man of more knowlege than perhaps ever exilled 
in reality ; in order to qualify him for a ftation, the duties of 
which no man could difcharge, at leaft in this country and in 
thefe times, even if he poffefled this perfection of abilities, this 
mental cyclopzdia :— but may we not add that acompeniation 
for the inevitable deficiency of an individual may reafonably 
be expected from the united labours of a fociety ? 
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In the quotation from Johnfon’s Life of Sir Thomas 
Browne, p. 44, 20 important typographical error has efcaped 
correction: amplify the great, inttead of amplify the Zitzle. 

La Bruyer’s character of La Fontaine, among the editor’s 
addenda, bears a ftrong refemblance to the late Dr. Gold. 
fmith. 


‘La Fontaine appeared coarfe, heavy, and flupid; he could not 
fpeak or deicribe what he had juit feen: but when he wrote, he was 
the model of poctry. All is lightnefs, elegance, fine natural fen. 
timents, and delicacy of expreflion, throughout his works. 

‘ Ivis very eafy, faid a humourous obferver, (in {peaking concern. 
ing La Fontaine) to bea man of wit, or a fool; but to be both, and 
that too inthe extreme degree, is indeed admirable, and only to be 
found in him.’ 

The additions to the article 4riffotle and Plato are intelli- 
gently felected, and are interefting : 


¢ Diogenes Laertius defcribes the perfon of the Stagyrite, by in- 
forming us, that his eyes were little and his legs lank ; that he ftam- 
mered, was fond of a magnificent drefs, and wore coftly rings. He 
had a miftrefs whom he loved paflionately, and for whom he fre- 
quently acted sxcon/iftent to the philofophic character: a thing as 
common with philofophers as with other men. 

‘ Ariftotle had ftudied under the divine Plato: but the difciple 
and the malter could not poilibly agree in their doctrines; they were 
of oppofite taftes and talents. Plato was the chief of the academic 
fe&, and Ariltotle of the peripatetic. Plato, fays the author of Que- 
relles Litteraires, (a work which is fuppofed to have received many 
finifhing ftrokes from the hand of Voltaire) was fimple, modeft, fru- 
gal, and of auftere manners ; a good friend, and a zealous citizen; 
but a very bad politician: a lover indeed of benevolence, and de- 
firons of diffufing it amongit men, but knowing little of them; as chi- 
merical in his ideas as Kouffeau, or our Sir Thomas More in his 
Utopia. 

« Ariitotle had nothing of the aufterity of the philofopher : he was 
open, pleafant, and even charming in his converfation ; fiery and vo- 
fatile in his pleafures; magnificent in his drefs. They defcribe him 
2s fierce, difdainful, and farcaftic. He joined to a tafte for profound 
erudition, that of anelegant diffipation. His paffion for luxury oc- 
cafjoned him fuca expences, when he was young, that he confumed 
ath his property. 

‘ Rapin has fketched an ingenious parallel of thefe two celebrated 
philofophers. ‘The works of this critic are now fo little read, that 
the reader wi!! not be difpleafed to find it here. 

** The genius of Plato is more polifhed, and that of Ariftotle more 
valt and profound. Plato has a lively and abundant imagination ; 
fertile tn invention, In ideas, inexpreflions, and in figures; difplay- 
ing a thoufand different turns, a thoufand new colours, all agreeable 
to their fubjeét : but, after all, it is nothing more than imagination. 
Arillotle is hard and dry in all he fays ; but what he fays is all rea- 
fon, though itis expreffed drily : his di€tion, pure as it is, has ye 
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thing uncommonly auftere ; and his obfcurities, natural or affeéted, 
difguit and fatigue his readers. Plato is equally delicate in his 
thoughts and in his expreffions. Ariftotle, though he may be more 
natural, has not any delicacy: his ftyle is fimple and even, but 
clofe and nervous ; that of [’lato is grand and elevated, but loofe and 
diffufe. Plato always fays more than he fhould fay: Ariftotle never 
fays enough, and leaves the reader always to think more than he 
fays. The one furprifes the mind, and charms it by a flowery and 
fparkling charaéter ; the other illuminates and inftruéts it, by a jul 
andfolid method. Plato communicates fomcthing of genius, by the 
fecundity of his own; and Ariftotle fomething of judgment and rea- 
fon, by that impreffion of good fenfe which appears in all he fays. 
In a word, Plato frequently only thinks to exprefs himfelf well 5 
and Ariftotle only thinks, to think juftly.’’ 

We have likewife confiderable additions to the Scaligers, to 
Cardinal Richelieu, the Plinys, and to the article /unovation 
degenerated into Anarchy, which Mudge in a fermon on that 
fubje& has admirably compared to a@ dead animalina flate of 

utrefaction ; ** when, inftead of one noble creature, as it was 
when life held it together, there are ten thoufand little nau- 
fous reptiles, growing out of it, every one crawling in a path 
of its own.” 

The additions to the article Grotius are fo interefting, that 


we imagine our readers will be pleafed with their infertion 
here : 

¢ Grotius was born with the happieft difpofitions: he was ftudious 
from his infancy, He received from nature, fays De Burigny, a 
profound genius, a folid judgment, and a worderful memory. He 
was fo fortunate as to find in his father, a pious and able Mentor, 
who at once formed his genius and his heart. The young Grotius, 
in imitation of Horace, (and, it might have been added, of Milton, 
Rev.) has celebrated in verfe his gratitude for fo good a father. 

‘ One of the moft interefting circumitances in the life of this great 
man, and which moft ftrongly marks the power of his genius, and 
the fortitude of his courage, is difplayed in the manner in which he 
employed his time during his imprifonment. It does honour to re- 
hgion and to {cCience : it eminently proves the confolations which are 
referved for the philofopher. When another is condemned to exile 
and captivity, if he lives, he defpairs: the man cf letters counts 
thofe very days as the fweeteit hours of his life. 

‘ When Grotius was a prifoner at the Hague, he laboured on a 
Latin effay, on the means of terminating religious difputes, which 
caufe fo many infelicities in the ftate, inthe church, and in families 5 
when he was carried to Louveilein, he refumed his law ftudies, which 
otheremployments had interrupted. Ile gave a portion of his time 
to moral philofophy, which engaged him to tranflate the maxims of 
the ancient poets, cullecézd by Stobceus, and the fragments of Me- 
nander and Philemon. Every Sunday was devoied to read the 
Scriptures, and to write his commentaries on the New Teftament. 
In 
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In the courfe of this work he fell ill, but as foon as he recovered his 
health, he compofed his Treatife, in Dutch verfe, on the truth of the 
chriftian religion. Sacred and profane authors occupied him alter- 
nately. His only mode of refrefhing his mind, was to pafs frem one 
work toanother. He fent to Voffius his obfervations on the trage. 
dies of Seneca. He wrote feveral other works ; particularly a little 
catechifm, in verfe, for his daughter Cornelia: and, toconclude, he 
— materials to form his apology. Add to thefe various la- 

urs, an extenfive correfpondence he held with the learned, and his 
friends ; and, itis obferved, his letters were fo many treatifes. Al 
though his talents produced thus abundantly, his confinement was not 
more than two vears.’ 

The editor feems determined not to rob the Italians of an 
of their arts, particularly that of 4/a/fination ; and if Voltaire’s 
genius had not been generally held in higher eftimation than 
his probity, and hiftorical accuracy, we fhould allow his opi- 
nion to be decifive: but an Italian himfelf * has confefled, 
that the calling his country a nation of affaffins can hardly be 
faid to be unjutt, if applied to it even fo late as within half a@ 
century.’ If the dagger and the drug have been laid afide only 
for half a century, why revive the memory of deeds which have 
not been perpetrated by the prefent race? at leaft, why give 
them as national ftigmata of the exifting generation ? 

After eftablifhing vengeance in Italy, the editor gives acdi- 
tional inftances of Spanifh pride; yet, in {pite of all the old 
ftories which affign to the natives of Spain a larger portion of 
inordinate and unreafonable /e/f-effeem than to their neighbours, 
we believe them to be a brave and honourable people ; and if 
any of that loftinefs and dignity of manner, with which they 
were ftigmatized, chiefly by their Gallic rivals previoufly to 
the Bourbon Compaé?, remains, it cannot fo properly be called a 
pride that licks the duff, as “* The honeft pride of confcious 
virtue.” 

National characters can only be afcertained after a long refi- 
dence ina foreign country, and by {uch obfervers as are divefted 
of all partiality for their own. 

Some farther anecdotes of Queen Elizabeth are inferted, 
which are amuling : but thefe are of the accufative kind. Ad- 
ditional inftances of fingular memories are given, which will 
amufe the reader and make him ftare. We have many other 
addenda, that are lively and uncommon; and fome, indeed, 
which are rather too well knownto merit infertion. 

On the whole, we are forry to obferve that this ingenious 
compiler has been more active in fecking and tranfcribing paf- 
fages which expofe the horrors and abfurdities of bigotry, per- 
fecution, and {uperftition, than on any other fubjedts. We 
fheuld have been better pleafed to have {een him enlarge on the 
comforts 
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comforts arifing to individuals from the practice of virtue and 
morality, and to fociety from the benign influence of chrif- 
janity. | 

We perceive the author of this publication to be poffefled of 
vivacity, fancy, and an uncommon extent of reading: but his 
judgment and tafte, we think, may be rendered more mature 
and infallible by time and the ufe of the prefs, 

With refpec to language, we obferve frequent marks of 
hafte, particularly in the tranflations from the French; in 
which, among other Gailicifms, we have bibliothegue for li- 
brary, proces verbal for trial, pajfed on the fword for put to the 
fword, depofed tor depofited, Anvers for Antwerp, &c. :—byut 
we are inclined to believe that our own language fuffers nearly 
as much from conftant reading in another, as from livingin a 
foreign country; and, in tranflating, we are more apt to be 
faithful to the genius of a foreign tongue, than to comply with 
) the idiom of our own. 

A fecond volume of thefe ‘ Curiofities’ has been publifhed ; 
and we purpoile to give an account of it in the Review for 


November. DB -y: 


—_—- 


Art. XV. Philofophical Tranfadtions of the Royal Society of Louder, 
for the Year 1793. Part I. 


[ Article concluded from the Review for Auguft, p.422.] 
PHILOSOPHICAL and ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS, &c, 


An Account of two Rainbows, feen at the 0m Time, at Alver- 
fioke, Hants, ‘fuly9, 1792. By the Rev. Mr. Sturges. 

w a thunder-fhower which fell in the fouth-eaft on the fea- 
coaft, while the fun fhone brightly but low in the horizon to 
the north-weft, two primary rainbows appeared. They were 
not concentric, but touched each other at one point in the 
fouthern part of the horizon. Each of them had afecondary 
bow, which likewife coincided in one point. ‘The primary 
bows were vivid for a confiderable time: but one of them 
was more permanent and larger than the other ; and, when the 
fun was nearly fetting, became almolt a femicircle. The ate 
mofphere, at the time of this phenomenon, was calm, and the 
fea perfectly fmooth. ‘The author very juftly afcribes the pro- 
duction of the more permanent bow to the direct light of the 
fun, and that of the other to light reflected from the fea, which 
acted as a fpeculum. This bow, produced by rays ifluing from 
a point lower than the fun, would of courfe be higher than the 
other, which was produced by direét and unreflected light; and 
as the fhores were fo fituated as to intercept the fua’s rays in 
13 their 
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their paflage to the furface of the water, before the fun aé- 
ually fet, the bow occafioned by reflected light muft difappear 
before the other. A drawing of this phenomenon is annexed 
to the account of it. 


Further Particulars refpeéting the Obfervatory at Benares, of 
which an Account, with Plates, is given by Sir Robert Barker 
inthe LXVIIth Vol. of the Philofophical TranfaGtions*. Ina 
Letter from John Lioyd Williams, Efq. of Benares. 

As the obfervatory at Benares never was ufed, nor can be 
ufed, for any nice obfervations, and was built more for often- 
tation than for the promotion of knowlege, an account of the 
meafurement of its different parts, however accurate, is more 
curious than ufeful. The learned Bramins, who attended 
Mr. W. in his infpection of this obfervatory, and who gave 
him the beft information in their power concerning the various 
inftruments of which it confifts, feem to have been well ap- 
prized of the imperfection of their ftructure and the inutility of 
their application, even in their original ftate, to aftronomical 
purpofes which require any great degree of accuracy. The 
obfervatory was erected over an area that was laid out in times 
of very remote antiquity, of which no chronological account 
remains, forthe repofe of pilgrims who came to perform their 
ablutions in the Ganges, on the banks of which the building 
now ftands.” * 

Extraéts of two Letters from the Rev. Edward Gregory, M. 4. 
Reétor of Langar, Nottinghamfhire, to the Rev. Nevil Maf- 
kelyne, D.D. F.R.S. Afronomer Royal; containing an Ace 
count of the Difcovery of aComet, with Obfervations thereon. 
The firft of thefe letters, dated January roth, 1793, an- 

nounced the difcovery of a comet in the evening of the 8th. It 

firft appeared hazy and about the fize of a ftar of the fecond 
magnitude. It hadno nucleus, nor any appearance of a tail. 

Mr. G. continued to obferve it until three o’clock in the morn- 

ing of the gth, when it had afcended to a confiderable alti- 

tude ; and he was then able to perceive, by means of his night 
telefcope, avery faint tail. Healfo found that the comet had 
moved a few minutes to the weft; fo that its right afcenfion 
and polar diftance were increafed. In the evening of the gth, 
it was again obferved, when it had moved weftward, and its 
polar diftance was augmented. ‘Tohe tail appeared brighter and 
longer ; the coma remained white, hazy, and ill defined; and 
no nucleus was vifible. The fecond letter defcribes the man- 
ner in which the author made his obfervaticons, and the parti- 





* See Monthly Review, Vol, lviii. p. 458. 
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cular appearances which the tail of the comet exhibited, when- 
ever he had an opportunity of obferving it. 


Obfervations of the Comet of 1793, made by the Rev. Nevil Maf- 
kelyne, D. D. F.R.S. Afironomer Royal, and other Ob- 
ervers. Communicated by the Aftronomer Royal. 

We have here a table exhibiting the places of the comet at 
feveral periods, from the 8th of January to the 7th of Febru- 
ary, deduced by the aftronomer royal from his own obfervations, 
and from thofe of Mr. Gregory at Langar, and of Mr. Stephen 
Lee at Hackney. 

An Account of the Equatcrial Inftrument. By Sir George 

shuckburgh, Bart. F.R. S. 

This account is introduced by an hiftorical detail of thofe 
inftruments which have been conftruéted by aftronomers, in 
different ages, on the fame general principle and for fimilar 
purpofes with the equatorial. ‘The firft inftrument of this kind 
was the aftrolabe of Ptolemy, mentioned in the 5th book of 
his Almageft, which he ufed for determining the diftance be- 
tween the two tropics. ‘This inftrument, or fomething fimi- 
lar to it, feems to have been in ufe as early as the time of 
Hipparchus, in the 2d century before Chrift, and continued to 
be employed by aftronomers for upward of fifteen centuries 
from that period. Regiomontanus, about the year 1460, de- 
fcribes this armillary altrolabe of Ptolemy, and alfo another in- 
ftrument, called the torguetum, which was in reality a portable 
equatorial. ‘The work of J. Muller Regiomontanus, intitled 
Scripta clariffimi Mathematict M. JoANNIS REGIOMONTANI de 
Torqueto, Afirelabio Armillari, Regula Magna Ptolemaica, Ba- 
culoque Afironomico, &c. was printed at Nuremberg in 1544, 
and is now very fcarce. ‘The only copyin this kingdom of 
which the author has any knowlege, is to be found in the 
Britifh Mufeum. Copernicus, who lived in 1530, in his 
treatife De Revolutione Orbium Caleflium, defcribes the inftru- 
ment of Ptolemy with fome additional circles, which render it 
more complicated. ‘This is now known under the appellation 
of the armillary fphere. In a rare work of Apian, intitled 
Introduétio Geographica, &c. and printed in 1533, the ftruCture 
and ufe of the torguectum are particularly defcribed and illuftrated 
by four or five wooden plates. Tycho Brahe, in his 4frone- 
mie Inflaurate Mechanica, printed at Noriberg in 1602, has 
given an account of no lefs than four different aftrolabes of 
various fizes, that were placed in feparate towers with move- 
able roofs, of which one half was taken away at the time of 
obfervation. ‘Theauthor flightly mentions Scheiner’s inftru- 
ment for commodioufly obferving the fun’s difk, andexamining 
his {pots, Flamfteed’s feGtor, and Molyneux’s telefcopic dial : 
Rey. Oct, 1793. O but 
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but he obferves that thefe cannot be referred to the clafs of 
equatorial inftruments. The fector of Mr. Graham, invent. 
ed about the year 1730 or 1735, bears a confiderable affinity in 
the principle of its conftru€tion to the equatorial inftrument, 
and differs from it only in the extent of its powers :—but the 
ingenious Mr. Short, fo juftly celebrated for his fkill in the 
theory and practice of optics, was the firft perfon who applied 
a reflecting telefcope to a combination of circles, reprefenting 
the horizon, the meridian, the equator, and moveable horary 
circle, or circle of declination, each divided into degrees and 
every third minute, furnifhed with levels, &e. for adjuftment 
to the place of obfervation. This machine was invented in or 
before the year 1749, and is defcribed in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions for that year: but, on account of its-high price, 
as well as the imperfedtion of its ftruéture, it was little ufed, 
‘Twenty years elapfed before the equatorial telefcope feems to 
have engaged the particular attention of artifts. About the 
fame period, Mefirs. Kamfden, Nairne, and Dollond, made fo 
many and fuch material improvements in the conftruction of it, 
as ‘ tocarry (fays Sir G. Shuckburgh,) the portable equatorial 
almoft to perfection.” Mr. Ramfden made three or four inftru- 
ments of this kind as carlyas the year 1770 or 1773. One of thefe 
was conftructed for Sir ici, and is particularly deferibed by 
Mr. Vince in his Pra&tical Aftronomy. Mr. Nairne publithed 


an account of his equatorial telefcope in the Philofophical 


Tranfaétions for the year 1771. In 177206 1773 Meff. P. and 
J. Dollond printed an account of an inftrument of their con- 
ftru@ion. Thefe feveral inftruments were furnifhed with 
counterpoifes, which that of Mr. Short wanted, and, in.gene- 
ral principles, were fimilar, if not the fame. The preference 
(fays Sir G. Shuckburgh,) that 1 was inclined to give at that 
time to my own inftrument, made by Mr. Ramfden, was owing 
to the peculiar advantage of a fwinging level, the unexampled 
accuracy of its divifions, and its great portability.’ 

After fome additioaal obfervations of a general kind on the 
fubject of this inftrument, and a brief account of an inftrument 
much ufed onthe continent, called a parallactic machine, this 
ingenious author proceeds to defcribe that which was cone 
firucted for his ufe by Mr. fefle Ramfden. His account of the 
various parts of which it confifts, of the method of adjufting 
them for ufe, of the building in which this inftrument is placed, 
and of the accuracy of the obfervations that may be made with 
it, and which the author deduces from an experience of more 
than twelve months, is very minute and elaborate, and fuf- 
ficiently intelligible to perfons converfant with the ftruGture and 
application of aftronomical inftruments: but, without the 
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annexed figures, to which the author refers, it is impoffible 
for us tomake any abftract or abridgment, which fhall convey 
juft ideas of the perfection of this inftrument, of the powers 
that it poffefles, and of the important ufes to which it is appli- 
cable. This, indeed, isthe lefs neceflary, as probably tvofe 
of our readers, who wifh to acquaint themfelves with the 
ftru@ture of the equatorial in its prefent improved ftate, will 
have recourfe to the ample and fcientific defcription of it, 
given by Sir George himfelf in this paper. It comprehends 
between fixty and feventy pages of the prefent volume, and 
contributes, in no {mall degree, to its value, 

This publication clofes with the meteorological journal for 


the year 1792. Re-s. 


--_ 


Art. XVI. A Letter, Commercial and Political, addreffed to the Right 
Hon. William Pitt, in which the real Intereits of Britain, in the pre- 
fent Crifis, are confidered, and fome Obfervations are teak on 
the general State of Europe, The fecond Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. By Jafper Wilfort E(q. 8vo. pp.72. Is. 6d. Roe 
binfons. 1793. 


I" will perhaps be generally acknowleged that the pamphlet 
now before us merits, and, as we are informed, it has al- 
ready engaged, a more than ordinary fhare of attention. Asa 
literary performance, it is entitled to the praife of ftrong con- 
ception and nervous diction: but its principal claim to diftinc- 
tion arifes from a kind of merit which is of more importance to 
fociety, efpecially at a period like the prefent, than all the 
powers of rhetoric. The writer, whoever he be, (for we have 
no doubt in afferting that he has aflumed a fictitious name,) ap- 
pears to be well informed concerning the political and com- 
mercial ftate of Great Britain, and of Europe in general; and 
he treats the fubje€ts, which now agitate the minds of men, 
with great correétnefs of inveftigation, comprehenfion of 
thought, and folidity of judgment. Not contented with de- 
claiming on general topics, as is the practice with many plaufible 
writers, he examines the real ftate of things with a penetrating 
eye ; judicioufly applies the theoretical principles of policy and 
commerce to the exigencies of the times; and, from numerous 
facts which he appears to have diligently collected and accurate- 
ly ftated, deduces inferences of fuch weighty import and im- 
mediate urgency, that he may, with fome confidence, demand 
an audience from thofe ** who are entrufted with the happinefs 
of nations.”” At the fame time, fo much decorum is obferved 
in his mode of addrefs, and the whole is fo ftrongly marked 
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with the characters of candour and moderation, as entirely to 
preclude all juft ground of offence. 

Afluming as incontrovertible fads, that commerce is 
every where in a {tate of uncommon depreflion, and that 
bankruptcies have fpred, and are fpreading, throughout urope, 
the author traces thefe evils to the prevalence and extenfion 
of the war-fy/tem, fupported by the univerfal adoption of 
the funding-fyflem. Wars, he obferves, have become fre- 
quent from caufes peculiar to a femi-barbarous ftate of fociety ; 
fuch as the prefervation of a balance of power, the encourage- 
ment of religious diftin€tions, and the fupport of the aflerted 
dighity of crowns:—the funding fyftem has multiplied the 
means of warfare twenty fold; and, after anticipating and ex- 
haufting the public revenue of almoft every nation in Europe, 
fcems at length to approach the point, at which it muft pro- 
duce a fyftem either of general peace, or univerfal defolation. 

The ruinous operation of the funding fyftem, notwithftanding 
the prefent convenience which it may afford to thofe who admi- 
nifter the government of Europe, is ably and fatisfactorily ftated. 
It is acknowleged that feveral caufes have retarded its operation 
in this country; particularly the rapid progrefs which has been 
made in the mechanical and chemical arts. It is, neverthelefs, 
maintained that its tendency is, and always has been, to im- 
poverifh and ruin the nations by whom it has been adopted. 
The treafures amafled by the fuperior policy of the late King 
of Pruffia, it is faid, are nearly diffipated. ¢ Auftria, and all 
the inferior powers of Germany, have been long very poor. 
The wants of Jofeph were great; thofe of Leopold, greater, 
and thofe of the prefent Emperor are extreme.’—* Ruffia,’ Mr. 
W. adds, ¢ is abfolutely bankrupt *, and the whole body of the 
peafantry reduced to the moft wretched poverty. Spain Jan- 
guifhes under an immenfe load of debt, and the fame may be 
faid of Holland, Portugal, and, as I am informed, of the 
northern powers. ~ The fituation of France needs not to be 
defcribed.’ 

The author concludes this furvey with fome important re- 
marks on the effects of the funding fyftem; after which he 
proceeds to trace the rife of the prefent war, and its effeéts on 
commercial credit, and particularly on the credit of paper cur- 
rency. Fle clearly fhews that the prefent commercial diftrefles 
have not been owing to the increafe of banking houfes ifluing 
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promiflory notes, but to the infecurity, occafioned by the war, 


of that property on which paper credit chiefly refts. 
The caufes, which have rendered the commencement of the 


prefent war more diftreffing than that of any former war, the 


author fhews to be the great increafe of our public burdens ; 
the greater number of manufacturers who have fince the laft 
eace acted as merchants, and fhut up a confiderable part of 
their capital in foreign debts; and the univerfality of the check 
iven to the purchafe of goods abroad, by the univerfal poverty 


which the war occafions. 

The impolicy of purfuing the war at the hazard of the main 
fource of our national wealth, our commerce, is forcrbly and 
eloquently reprefented, in reply to an exclamation of a member 
of the Houfe of Commons, ** Perifh our commerce, if it muft 
perifh: but let our conftitution live.” 


«« Perith our commerce’’—foolifh words! What affords three mil- 
lions annually to the poor? A million and a half annually to the 
church? What fupplies a million to the civil lift?—Our commerce. 
What fupports the expence of our immenfe naval and military eftablifh- 
ments? All our places and penfions?—What but our commerce.. 
Thirteen millions of our taxes depend on circulation and confumption, 
and this thoughtlefs fenator cries out—** Perifh our commerce, let our 
conftitution live.’? But how then muft the neceffary {plendour, the 
patronage, and the far more extenfive influence of the crown be fup- 
ported? And if this fplendour, patronage, and influence are fwept 
away—where is our conftitution? What fhall maintain the crown 
againft a band of fa@tious nobles cajoling the people with the found of 
liberty to cover their felfifth ambition; or what fhall deferd hereditary 
honours and property of every kind againft the great mafs of the na- 
tion, now become poor, and therefore defperate ; ravenous, perhaps, 
from their wants, and terrible from the remainder of {pirit and pride 
which has defcended from better times? 

* Our conititution and our commerce have grown up together; 
their connexion was not at firft a neceffary one perhaps, but events 
have rendered it fuch; the peace and the fafety of England depend 
On its being preferved. Our very habits and manners, and the ftruc- 
ture of fociety among us, are founded on this union. I know the 
evils of our fituation, but the heavy load of our debts and taxes mutt 
teach us to fubmit. Patience, peace, economy, and gradual re- 
formation, are the remedies that wife men wou!d point out; the chance 
of more dangerous means being reforted to, arifes from the folly of 
one clafs, who deny thefe evils, and by denying aggravate them; and 
from the folly of another, who pronounce them intolerable, and would 
liften to the councils of enthufiafts or knaves. At prefent, never was 
a nation more fubmiflive, or more loyal; but a wife minifter will not 
wantonly try our patience, or goad us too much.’ 


To the confiderations which the author offers on the import- 
ance of commerce and manufactures, and on the effects already 
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produced on them by the war, he adds feveral obfervations to 
prove that the war was, from the firft, and ftill is, unnecef- 
fary. ‘The French had no general wifh to add England to the 
number of their enemies. Had they been fuffered to fettle 
their own government without the hoftile interference of fo- 
reign powers, it is probable that the Feuillans party, the true 
friends of liberty and of limited monarchy, would have pre- 
vailed, and the conftitution, modelled perhaps on our own, 
would have aflumed a practicable and confiftent form, and 
liberty been eftablifhed by law. Yet repeated advances toward 
negociation have been retarded. Rumours of internal fedition 
and confpiracy were circulated; a general fufpicion prevail- 
ed of a league with the Jacobin party in France,—of the ex- 
iftence of which there is no proof ;— and a war with France was 
thought neceflary, for the fecurity of a conflitution enthroned in 
the hearts of Englifhmen, and never to be deftroyed by foreign 
force. The French are at prefent a nation of enthufiafts. The fer- 
ment, if left to itfelf, would foon fubfide, aud fome regular form 
of government would be eftablifhed :—but a high-fpirited na- 
tion will not receive the pureft of bleflings on compulfion. 
Under the preffure of external invafion, republicanifm is pro- 
ductive of great energy of mind, and therefore of great external 
force. ‘The mere mechanifm of a foldier is eafily and fpeedily 
learned; and it will be found that opinions can only be 
conquered by the extermination of thofe that have embraced 
them. On the impolicy of the prefent war, and the im- 
probability of fubduing France, the author fpeaks with great 
energy. 

No other policy, in the opinion of this judicious writer, is 
left, but to declare that, if France will confine herfelf within 
her own territory, fhe may there fhape out her own conftitu- 
tion at her will. That this has not been done, he imputes to 
the prejudices and weaknefs of the German princes. Even ta 
thefe, the continuance of the prefent war muft, he pronounces, 
in the iflue, prove ruinous! 

* The ordinary revenue of a German prince depends chiefly on the 
products of the foil, and dreadful muft be the oppreffion indeed, ber 
fore thefe fail. The peafantry will be taxed more and more to fup- 
port increafing burthens, and the extortion of fuch taxes will rivet the 
poverty and ignorance through which alone thefe burthens are en- 
dured,, It is thus that the tyranny of the rulers and the degradation 
of the people muft keep equal pace ; it is thus that defpotifm forms a 
natural alliance with ignorance ; blatts every charm of rational nature, 
and blunts every feeling of the human heart. There is indeed a point 
at which the oppreffion of the moft abject becomes no longer fafe— 
a point which, if I miftake not, the defpotic governments of Europe 


are fait approaching, They have undertaken to fubdue the —_ 
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of kingly government in France, and are ftaking their whole credit 
on the iftue of an undertaking from which, according to every human 
appearance, they will return baffled and difgraced. ‘The moft defpotic 
governments depend for their exiftence on opinion as well as the moft 
free. If the concert of princes fhould be baffled, the prejudices of 
their fubjeéts will be fhaken, and the foundation of their thrones will 


from that moment be for ever infecure. 
‘ Behold then, once more, a crifis which has fo often occurred in 


hiftory; which has prefented fo frequent and*fo awful a warning 
to rulers, and has prefented it fo often in vain! A government 
bankrupt by its own wafte and folly; fenfible of its infecurity, and 
therefore jealous, isritable, and oppreflive. A people already la- 
bouring under almoft intolerable burthens, and doomed to fuffer 
others more heavy ftill—cafting off with its prejudices, the habi= 
tual fubmiflion and refpeét to its rulers, and imbibing thofe im- 
mutable truths which are fo dangerous to oppreffors, and fome- 
times indeed fo fatal to thofe who are oppreffed. Every day the 
breach widens—the fword at length is drawn and the fcabbard caf 
away.—In the dreadful conflict which follows there is only one alter- 
native; the government mutt be overturned, or the people reduced tq 
the condition of beafts. We cannot have forgotien the caufes which 
have produced the revolutions of Swifferland, Holland, and England— 
which have fo recently produced the revolution of France ;—the fame 
caufes are again confpiring to fhake all Europe to its centre, and to 


form a new zra in human aifairs. 

¢ What a dreadful infatuation is it which involves the fate of Eng- 
lifhmen in this impending ruinmwhich embarks our commerce, our 
manufactures, our revenue, perhaps our conftitution itfelf, the fource 
of all our bleflings, in this defperate crufade of defpotifm and fuper- 
flition againit anarchy and enthufiafm; in the courie of which, how- 
ever it terminate, we can reap nothing but misfortune; and in the 
iffue of which we may learn, that no human inftitution can withftand 


the folly of thofe who adminifter its powers.’ 

The pamphlet clofes with a view of the prefent ftate of 
parties in England, and with a dire&t appeal! to the minifter, who 
has aflumed the whole refponfibility of public matters; whom 
the writer cautions againft the prejudices of his fituation, and 
advifes to rcfle& that, in times like the prefent, the gale of 
popular opinion is conftantly fhifting the point whence it blows, 
and cannot be trufted to carry him forward in his prefent 
courfe, in the face of great and increafing obftacles. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is reminded that our commerce 
and our conftitution are fo intimately united by twenty-four 
millions of taxes, tythes, and poor-rates, and two hundred and 
hfty millions of debt, that they juftly may be confidered as em- 
barked in the fame adventure, and as likely to perifh in the 
fame ftorm. 

‘In the fearful tragedy which is now acting on the theatre of 


Europe, you have unhappily made England one of the perfons in the 
— OF drama, 
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drama, and fhe cannot but a¢t a part of unparalleled importance. You 
have affumed the direction of this part to yourfelf, and before parlia- 
ment again meets, the hopes and fears of the enlightened, and the 
real intereits of at leaft the prefent race of mankind, may be at iffue 
on your fingle counfels. More than one falie itep you have already 
made—the precipice is directly in your path, that leads to inevitable 
deftruétion. I know the temptations and the difficulties of your fitua- 
tion—we will forget the pail, buc if you advance, how fhall you be 
forgiven ?’ 

The alarm founded in this pamphlet is fuch as may well 
“* sive us paufe.”” What influence it may have on thofe who 
guide the helm, we cannot predict: but we apprehend that few 
readers Can pay an IMPARTIAL attention to the numerous fads, 
and to the ftrong reafoning, adduced by this enlightened and 
able writer, without being imprefied with the ftrongeft convic- 
tion of the ruinous tendency of a war, the continuance of which 
he deprecates with the following pious and benevolent afpira- 
tion: * God of Peace, and Love! look down in mercy on thy 
erring creatures, and bid hatred, madnefs, and murder ceafe!? 

Though we have extended this article beyond the limits 
which we commonly allow to political pamphlets, we have by 
no means exhaufted the writer’s arguments, nor placed them in 
their full force before our readers. E 

N 





Art. XVII. Odfervations on a Current that often prevails to the Weft- 
cvard of Scilly; endangering the Safety of Ships that approach the 
Britih Channel. By James Rennell, Efq. F.R.S. gto. pp.2i. 
with a large Chart. 2s. Nicol. 1793. 


rus valuable paper was read before the Royal Society, 

June 6, 1793; and will doubtlefs appear in due time in 
the publications of the fociety: but, as it is here firft given for 
the ufe of the community, and as the fubject feems to be of the 
utmoft importance to mariners, we think it right to take the 


earlieft opportunity of announcing it. 
Mr. Rennell obferves : 


‘ It is a circumftance well known to feamen, that fhips, in coming 
from the Atlantic, and fteering a courfe for the Britifh Channel, in a 
parallel fomewhiat to the fourh of the Scilly Iflands; do, notwithitand- 
ing, often find themfelves to the zorth of thofe iflands: or, in other 
words, in the mouth of the St. George’s, or of the Briftol Channel. 
This extraordinary error has pafled for the effects, either of bad 
fteerage, bad obfervations of latitude, or the indraught of the Briftol 
Channel: but none of thefe account for it fatisfactorily ; becaufe, ad- 
mitting that at times there may be an indraught, it cannot be fup- 
pofed to extend to Scilly; and the cafe has happened in weather the 
moit favourable for navigatiny, and for taking obfervations. ‘The 
confequences of this deviation from the intended track have very — 
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been fatal: particularly in the lofs of the Nancy packet, in our own 
times; and that of Sir Cloudefley Shovel, and others of his fleet, at the 
beginning of the prefent century. Numbers of cales, equally melan- 
choly. but of lefs celebrity, have occurred ; and many others, in 
which tae danger has been imminent, but not fatal, have {carcely 
reached the public ear. All of thefe have been referred to accident; 
and therefore no attempt feems to have been madc to inveftigate the 


caufe of them. _ : ; 
« | am however of opinion, that they may be imputed to a fpecifie 


caufe; namely, a current: and I fhall therefore endeavour to invefti- 
gate both that, and its effeéts; that feamen may be apprized of the 
times, when they are particularly to expect it, in any confiderable de- 
orce of ftrength; for then only it is likely to occafion mifchief; the 
current that prevails at ordinary times being, probably, too weak to 
produce an error in the reckoning, equal to the difference of parallel, 
between the fouth part of Scilly, and the track in which a com- 
mander, prudent in his meafures, but unfufpicious of a current, would 
chufe to fail.’ 

The original caufe of this current is the prevalence of 
wefterly winds in the Atlantic, which impel the waters along 
the north coaft of Spain, and accumulate them in the Bay of 
Bifcay ; whence they are projected along the coait of France, 
in a direction N. W. by W. to the weft of Scilly and Ire- 
land. The Major affigns ftrong reafons for the exiftence of 
this—current between Ufhant and Ireland, ina chart of the 
tracts of the Hector and Atlas, Eaft India fhips, in 1778, and 
1787. His obfervations on the fubject in general require 
(to have their due weight, ) a continued infpection of his chart, 
and, confequently, cannot be here inferted. We fhall there- 
fore take our Jeave by abftracting the following remarks on the 
effect of this current. 

ift, If a thip crofles it obliquely, that is, in an E. by S. or 
more foutherly direction, fhe will.continue much longer in it, 
and of courfe be more affected by it, than if the crofled it more 
directly. The fame confequence will happen, if fhe crofles it 
with light winds. 2dly, A good obfervation of latitude, at 
‘noon, would be thought a fuflicient warrant for running eaft- 
ward during a Jong night; yet as it may be poffible to remain 
in the current long enough to be carried from a parallel, which 
may be deemed a very fafe one, to that of the rocks of Scilly, 
it would appear prudent, after experiencing a continuance of 
ftrong welterly winds in the Atlantic, and approaching the 
Channel with light foutherly winds, either to make Ufhant in 
time of peace, or at all events to keep in the parallel of 48° 45’, 
at the higheft. 3dly, Ships bound to the weftward, from the 
mouth of the Channel, with the wind in the fouth- weft quarter, 
thould prefer the larboard-tack. 4thly, Major R. approves 
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the defign of removing the light-houfe of Scilly (if it be not-al- 
ready removed,) to the fouth-weft part of the high rocks, 
sthly, He recommends the fending a veflel, with time-keepers 
on board, to examine the foundings between the parallels of 
Scilly and Ufhant; from the meridian of the Lizard Point as far 
weft as the moderate depths extend. A fet of time-keepers, he 
obferves, will effect more in one fummer, in fkilful hands, than 
all the fcience of Dr. Halley could do in the courfe of a long life. 
We cannot conclude without remarking how much the 
ublic is indebted to the labours of this eminent geographer, 


uniformly dire€ted to ufeful difcoveries, by /ea and land. Gi 
vl...§. 





Art. XVII. The Works of Cornelius Tacitus; by Arthur Murphy, 
Efg. With an Effay on the Life and Genius of Tacitus ; Notes, 
Supplements, and Maps. 4 Vols. 4to. 4!. 4s. Boards. Robin- 
fons. 1793. , | 

HERE is, perhaps, no department of literature in which 
the Englifh have lefs excelled than in tranflatiens from 

the Greek and Roman authors, It is fingular that, with a 

numerous clergy, whofe leifure is fo liberally patronized by the 

nation, and who pique themfelves on claffical acquirements, 
there fhould ftill remain a fingle antient writer inacceffible to 
thofe who only cultivate the language of their native country ; 
yet, even in this age of politics, we defiderate an Ariftotle. 

It is the more incumbent on the wealthier clafles of the learned 

to fupply this chafm, as London cannot, like Paris, boaft of 

an European impatience for its writings, but muft be contented 
with the feanty and unprofitable market of domeftic curiofity. 

Our language is little known; and while a Frenchman or a 

German has his public to felect among thirty millions of people, 

an Englifhman muft find it among ten. It becomes us, theree 

fore, to receive with fomewhat more than reguiar approbation, 
with fomething like a glow of gratitude, any refpectable at- 
tempt to fill this empty fhelf in the library of our national 
productions. Mr. Murphy, indeed, does not invite us to an 
Athenjan banquet : but he introduces us to one of the Roman 
writers who is moft difficult of accefs, and at a period when it 
is become really important to the interefts of his country to 
attract the public attention to the works of Tacitus. The 
gloomy picture of Roman defpotifm, which haunts us in every 
variety of uglinefs through the whole courfe of this inftruct- 
ive narration, ought often to be held out to a people verging 
toward fimilar circumftances. We preferve indeed, like 

Rome under its emperors, the forms of a venerable conftitu- 

tion: but we find them no adequate barrier againft the influ- 
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ence of the perfonal favourites of the prince: accounts of the 
maflacres of Paris, like the memory of the profcriptions of 
Auguftus, have infufed into the people a fettled fear of diforder, 
infinitely more powerful than the love of liberty ; and it will 
require perhaps all the omnipotence of genius to imprefs any 
other bent on the public mind ! 

Mr. Murphy has executed his important tafk on a very 
comprehenfive fcale. He not only tranflates all the acknow~ 
leged works of Tacitus, and the dialogue which Brotier 
feems finally to have obtained the confent of the learned to 
afcribe to this author :—he alfo fupplies, by original compo- 
fitions, the loft portions of the hiftorian, and has written inter- 
ftitial books to conneét and complete the narrative. He 
prefixes an eflay, biographical and critical, on his author, znd 
fubjoins copious annotations and comments on almoft every 
feiion. ‘The whole, as we have feen, occupies four quarto 
volumes, and is dedicated to Mr. Burke, 

The introduction forms an inftructive differtation on the 
Genius and Writings of Tacitus. His fite among the great 
hiftorians was yet fcarcely afcertained. We are too much 
accuftomed to beftow on exalted merit vague and indifcrimi- 
nate applaufe,—-that bane of improvement{—and are flow in af- 
figning to the diftinguifhed their relative and appropriate value. 
As works of art, the hiftories of Tacitus have been thought to 
want the unity of defign, the wholenefs, the perpetual vear- 
ing on one great point, which is fo beautifully managed in 
Livy, and which gives to his performance the majeftic march 
and connected intereft of an epic poem. Like an hiftorical 
drama of Shakfpeare, they are but a fucceffion of fcenes, 
each perfect in its kind and intenfely interefting, but hanging 
together only by a chronological link, and not tending to one 
mighty cataftrophe. Tacitus, who had feen the Romans and 
feenthe Germans, ought to have foreknown (fays Mably *,) 
the mode of fubverfion which awaited his country, and to 
have traced, in the abandoned conftitution of government, in 
the rifling vices of the people, and in the turn of mind of the 
few men whofe individual character had an effect on their age, 
thofe tendencies which prepared and fecured the barbarian con- 
queft, Events, therefore, fhould have been narrated with a 
brevity, or a detail, proportioned to their refpetive influence on 
the flow approach of the whole mafs toward declenfion; and 
fhould have confpired to corroborate the political leffon fo em- 
phatically taught by the latter age of the Roman republic, that, 
without a perpetual increafe of the active and perfonal fhare 
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* Conlult Oeuvres de Mably, 1789 3 vol. iv. and yol. xii. 
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allotted to citizens in the government of their country, public 
fpirit neceflarily declines, critical fervices will be with-leldy 
and an unqualified obedience to an ufurper or a conqueror will 
be preferred to the more humiliating dependence on a privi- 
leged clafs of countrymen. aa ic 

However juft Mably’s theory of hiftoric-writing may be, 
and however poffible it muft ultimately become to deteét, in 
any feries of events, their final bearing, and to feize as it 
were the train of ideas by which they feem to have been afflo- 
ciated in the providential mind, yet, from a cotemporary hif- 
torian, this can fcarcely be expected ;—and furely the prof- 
perity of the Roman empire in the time of Trajan rather 
juttified a perfuafion, that civilization was about to plant cities 
in the Hercynian foreft, and to teach ftationary occupations 
and indolent pleafures to the Jutes and the Goths, ‘than that 
thefe barbarians were firft to overthrow and then to acquire 
refinement. It fhould be acknowleged, therefore, that the 
plan of Tacitus is as perfect as his proximity to the times of 
which he treated would permit ; and in the execution of it he 
is furely unrivalled, whether his portraits, his orations, or his 
narrative, be contemplated. The diflecting eye, the acute 
penetration of character, he poflelles in a degree fuperior 
to the refpectable Machiavel; and he delineates with a few 
bold ftrokes, with an impreffive confiftency, and with probing 
touches of the pathetic, which a dramatic poet might envy. 
Of his {pceches, as Brotier remarks, the brazen tablets of 
Lyons, by recording the words of Claudius differently from 
the hiftorian, have fully proved ‘Tacitus to be the inventor ; 
but they convey the argument natural to the occafion, in a 
form fufficiently characterittic of the fpeaker, Lord Mon- 
boddo, and the other partizans of the Greek fchool of compo- 
fition, have complained of fome want of fimplicity and flow 
in the ftyle, of the abfence of axpletives to blend and fhade 
the ideas, and of the eternal antithefis of the fentences of Ta- 
citus, Thefe peculiarities favour an expreffive concifenefs, 
and are counterbalanced by the curious felicity of his epithets, 
by his throng of thought, and by the depth of his abounding 
maxims. It requires a ftronger mind to write like Tacitus, 
than like Xenophon, Davila, and Swift. 

Enough, however, of the preliminary matter. Our bufinefs is 
rather with the tranflator than with the author. Mr. Murphy 
enters the lifts with feveral refpeCtable competitors. Among the 
Italians, Giorgio Dati printed in 158g, at Venice, a tranflation 
diftinguifhed tor precifion; and at Baflano, in 1790, appeared 
a complete edition of Davanzati’s elegant and ftudied work. 
The French attempts are all miferably faulty; except the 
fragments 
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fcaaments by D’Alembert and Roufleau. With the Dutch and 
German tranflations, to which Mr. Murphy alludes, we are 
unacquainted. Among the Englifh, Saville interprets with the 
timidity of a fchoolboy ; Dryden with negligent fluency : 
Gordon offers an uncouth, but certainly a very ftriking 
likenefs. “Ihe polifhed labours of Aikin have not extended 
beyond the life of Agricola and the manners of the Germans. 
The accuracy, elegance, and completenefs, of Mr. Murphy’s 
work will occafion it to fuperfede thofe of his predeceffors ; its 
defect confifts in being too paraphrattic. 

To the ftudier of Tacitus, it is amufing to obferve the con- 
trivances of different tranflators to vary from each other. To 
inftance in the opening: ‘ The firft form of government that 
prevailed at Rome was monarchy. Liberty, and the conful- 
fhip were eftablifhed by Lucius Junus Brutus. Di€ators were 
created in fudden emergencies only.” The original has: Dic- 
taturee ad tempus fumebantur. The refining D’Alembert would 
make ad tempus imply occafionally and foratime alfo. Ox 
criait au befoin des diGtateurs paffagers. Another imagines that 
fumebantur does not mean were taken up, but were taken away ; 
and renders to this effect. Rome was originally governed by 
kings. Lucius Junius Brytus inftituted liberty and the confu- 
lar office, which were fufpended at the time of a diCtatorfhip. 
Soagain: * But the fpirit of adulation growing epidemic, the 
dignity of the hiftoric character was loft.” The original has : 
Donec glifcente adulatione deterrerentur : of which fome make— 
“the fpirit of adulation growing profitable, they were de- 
terred,”"—=glifcere meaning to thrive, not fimply to fpread. 
The elder Italian tranflator renders it, Spaventati dalla gran 
copia che furgeva degli adulatori dullo feriver fi ritirarono. In 
all fuch queftionable paflages, Mr. Murphy never facrifices his 
good fenfe to an ambigfious fingularity, but uniformly fwims 
with the tide. 

By way of {pecimen, we fhall infert the defence of Cremu- 
tius Cordus, Ann. 4, Sec. 34 and, prefuming that our read- 
ers have at hand the verfion of Gordon, we thall rather tran- 
{cribe that of D’Alembert, in order to evince the relative fu- 
periority of the Envlifh tranflator : 

*« Sous le confulat de Cornelius Coffus, & d’Afinius Agrippa, 
on fita Cremutius Cordus un crime jufq’alors inconnu, d’avoir loué 
Brutus dans une biftoire qu’il venait de mettre au jour, & d’avoir ap- 
pelle Caffius le dernier des Romains. II avait pour delateurs Satrius 
Secundus, & Pinarius Natta, creatures de Sejan ; circonftance fu- 
nefte pour Paccufé, ainfi que le vifage fevere avec lequel l’Empereur 
fe difpofait 3 ’entendre. Refolu de quitter la vie, il fe defendit en 
ces termes: ‘* Senateurs, on accufe mes difcours tant mes actions 
font innocentes, Cependant ces difcours memes ne peuvent etre 
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taxés de lefe-majefté, n’ayant pour objet ni le prince, ni fa mere. 
On me reproche d’avoir loué Brutus & Cafhus, dont tant d’auteurs 
ont ecrit ’hiftoire, & qu’aucun n’a nomme fans éloges. ‘Tite-Live, 
cet ecrivain fi plein de probite & d’eloquence, a donne tant de lou- 
anges a Pompeée, qu’ Auguite l’appellait ordinairement le Pompeien : 
leur amitié n’en fouffrit pas. Scipion, Afranius, ce Brutus meme, 
& ce Caflius, n’ont jamais regu de cet hiitorien les noms de voleurs 
et parricides qu’on leur donne aujourd’hut. Souvent meme il les 
traite d’hommes illuftres. Afinius Pollion a celebré leur memoire; 
Meffala Corvinus appellait Caffius fon general, & ces deux Ecrivains 
ont eté comblés de bicns & d’honneurs. Ciceron, dans un de fes 
livres, ayant mis Caton a coté des Dieux, Cefar, tout dittateur qu’il 
etait, n’attaqua ce livre que par ecrit, comme il eut fait en juttice. 
Les lettres d’ Antoine, les harangues de Brutus, font autant de fatires 
d’Augufte, faufles i la verité, mais tres ameres. On lit encore les 
vers de Bibaculus & de Catulle, remplis d’injures contre les empe- 
reurs. Cefar meme & Aucutte ont fermé les yeux fur tous ces ecrits, 
foit par moderation, foit par prudence: car Je mepris fait oublier les 
fatires, & le reffentiment fait croire qu’on les merite. 

«* Je ne parlerai point des Grecs, chez lefquels non feulement la Ji- 
berté, mais la licence méme, etait impunie; chez lefquels du moins 
une fatire n’etait punie que par une autre. Mais jufqu’ ici il avait 
eté permis d’apprecier, fans crainte des cclateurs, ceux que la mort a 
fouftrait a la faveur ou ala haine. Ai-je porté les armes avec Brutus 
& Caffius dans les champs de Philippes? Ai-je, par unc. harangue, 
animé le peuple a une guerre civile? Peut-on empecher que ces 
Romains, morts il ya plus de foixante &dix ans, & dont les images 
fubfiitent fans avoir pu etre aneanties par le vainqueur, ne confervent 
auffi quelque place dans l’hiftoire? La pofterite fait juftice; & fi 
vous me condamnez, Brutus & Caflius feront fouvenir de moi.” J] 
fortit enfuite du fénat, & fe laiffla mourir de faim. Les fenateurs or- 
donnerent que fes livres feraient brules par les Ediles: mais on les 
cacha, & on les ut. Il eft bien ridicule de s’imaginer que l’auto- 
rité prefente puiffe eteindre jufqu’ au fouvenir des fiecles futurs. 
Au contraire, l’eclat du chatiment donne du poids aux ecrivains ; & 
quand on.a févicomtre eux foit chez les etrangers, foit ailleurs, on n’a 
fait que les rendre célebres & fe défhonorer.”’ 


~ Mr. Murphy thus renders the fame paflage: 


* During the confulfhip of Cornelius Coffus and Afinius Agrippa, 
anew, and, till that time, unheard-of crime was laid to the charge 
of-Cremutius Cordus. Hé had publifhed a feriesof annals. In that 
werk, after the encomium of ‘Brutus, he ityled Caffius the lait of 
Romans. For this fentiment a profecution was commenced againft 
the author by Satrius Secundus and Pinarius Natta, both known to 
be the creatures of Sejanus. That circumftance was of itfelf fuffi- 
cient ; but the ftern countenance, with which Tiberius heard the de- 
fence, was a fatal prognoftic. Witha fpirit, however, prepared for 
the worft, and even refolved on death, Cordus {poke to the following 
eitet. ‘The charge, confcript fathers, is for words only; fo ir- 
reproachable is my conduct. And what are my words? Do they 
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affect the emperor, or his mother, the only perfons included in the 
lawof majefty? Itis, however, my crime, that I have treated the 
memory of Brutus and Caflius with refpect: and have not others 
done the fame? In the number of writers who compofed the 
lives of thofe eminent men, is there one who has not done honour to 
their memory? ‘Titus Livius, that admirable hiftorian, not more 
diftinguifbed by his eloquence than by his fidelity, was fo lavith in 
praife of Pompey, that Auguttus called him the Pompetan: and yet 
the friendthip of that emperor was unalterable.. Scipio, and Afra- 
nius, with this fame Brutus, and this very Caflius, are mentioned by 
thet immortal author, not indeed as RUFFIANS and PARRICIDES, 
(the appellations now in vogue) ; but as virtuous, upright, and il- 
lufirious Romans. Inthe works of Afinius Pollio their names are 
decorated with every praife. Meffala Corvinus boaited that Caffius 
was his general. And yet thofe two diftinguifhed writers flourifhed 
in the elteem of Auguftus, and enjoyed both wealth and honours. 
Cicero dedicated an entire volume to the memory of Cato. What 
was the conduét of Cefar, the dictator? He contented himfelf with 
writing an anfwer, in effect, appealing to the tribunal of the pub- 
lic. The letters of Mark Anthony, as well as the fpeeches of Bru- 
tus, abound with paflages againft Auguftus, _falfe indeed, but in a 
ftyle of bitter inveétive. The verfes of Bibaculus and Catullus, 
though keen lampoons on the family of the Cxfars, are in every 
body’s hands. Neither Julius Cedar nor Auguftus thewed any refent- 
ment againft thefe envenomed productions: on the contrary, they 
left them to make their way in the world. Was this their moderation, 
or fuperior wifdom? Perhaps it was the latter.. Negleéted calumny 
foon expires: fhew that you are hurt, and you give it the appear 
ance of truth. 

« From Greece.I draw no precedents. In thatcountry not only li- 
berty, but even licentioufnefs was encouraged. He who felt the 
edge of fatire, knew how to retaliate. Words were revenged by 
words. When public characters have paffed away from the tage of 
lire, and the applaufe of friendfhip, as well as the malice of ene- 
mies, is heard no more; it has ever been the prerogative of hiftory 
to rejudge their actions. Brutus and Caffius are not now atthe head 
of armies: they are not encamped onthe plains of Philippi: can I 
aft their caufe ? Havel harangued the people, or incit-d them to 
take up.arms? Jtis now more than fixty years fince thofe two extra- 
ordinary men perifhed by the fword: from that time, they have 
been feen in their buits and ftatues : thofe remains the very conqueror 
{pared, and hiftory has been juft to their memory. Pofterity al- 
lows to every man his true value andhis proper honours. You may, 
if you will, by yourjudgment affect my life: but Brutus and Caffius 
will be ftill remembered, and my name may attend their triumph.” 
Having thus delivered his fentiments, he left the fenate, and by ab- 
Rinence put anend to his days. 

‘The fathers ordered his book to be burnt by the adiles; but to 
deftroy it was not in their power. It was preferved in fecret, and 
copies have been multiplied; fo vain and fenfelefs is the attempt, by 
am arbitrary act, to extinguifh the light of truth, and defraud pof- 
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terity of due information. Genius thrives under oppreflion: perfe- 
cute the author, and you enhance the value of his work. Foreign 
tyrants, and all who have adopted their barbarous policy, have ex- 
perienced this truth : by profcribing talents, they recorded their own 
difgrace, and gave the writer a pafiport to immortality.’ 


The fifth book of the annals has not defcended to us entire: 
this defect Mr. Murphy has fuppiied by a well-written fupple- 
ment, containing the very intere{ting circumftances of the dif- 
miffion of Sejanus. We fhall extract a few fections : 


« At Rome it was now underftood that the emperor was alienated 
from the man who had been raifed to fuch a height of power and 
randeur. Sejanus began to open his eyes, and to fee at lengtha 
reverfe of fortune. He found that he had been the bubble of a politic 
prince, who had been, during his whole life, exercifed in the arts of 
difimulation, and was grown a perfect mafter in the arts of deceit 
and cruelty. ‘The young Caligula was, in appearance, high in fa- 
vour with his grandfather, and the hearts of the people were at all 
times ready to efpoufe the family of Germanicus. The difappointed 
minifter faw, too late, the want of refolution which reftrained him, 
during his confulfhip, when the whole power of the ftate was in his 
ewn hands. In the arts of fraud he faw that he was no match for a 
fy lematic politician, who planned his meafures in the gloom of foli- 
tude, and never let his counfels tranfpire, till in one and the fame 
inftant they were kncwn and felt. Sejanus refolved to retrieve his 
lofs, and by one vigorous effort to decide the fate of empire. He 
called together his friends and followers ; he paid court to fuch as 
feemed difaffected ; he held forth rewards and promifes, and, hav- 
ing increafed the number of his partifans, formed a bold confpiracy, 
refolved by any means to feize the fovereign power. 
‘ Apowerful league was formed with altonifhing rapidity, and 
t numbers of all defcriptions, fenators, as well as military men, 
entered intothe plot. Among thefe Satrius Secundus was the con 
fidential friend and prime agent of the minifter. We have feen this 
man let loofe by Sejanus againft the life of Cremutius Cordus ; and 
now we areto fee him, with the arts, in which he had been trained, 
employed againft his mafter. Whatever was his motive, whether 
fear, or views of intereft or ingratitude, (for no principle of henour 
can be imputed to him,) he refolved to betray the fecret to Tiberius. 
For this purpofe he addreffed himfelf to Antonia, the daughter of 
Anthony the triumvir, the widow of Drufus, andthe mother of 
Germanicus. The character of this illuftrious woman was honoured 
by the court, and revered by the people. She loft her hufband in the 
prime of life, when fhe had {till the attraétions of youth and beauty ; 
and, though Auguftus propofed to her feveral advantageous matches, 
fhe remained faithful to her firft vows, and declined every overture. 
Her dignity was free from pride ; fhe had virtue without oftentation, 
and an elevation of mind, without the ambition and haughty fpirit of 
Agrippina her daughter-in-law. She faw her grand-children cut 
off by the wicked arts of Sejanus, and in filent grief lamented the 
downfal of her family. When Nero was banifhed to the ifle of Pon- 
tla, 
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tia, and Drufus lay confined in a dungeon, fhe took Caligula their 
brother under her proteétion, and hoped that her houfe would 
prove a fanétuary for the laft furviving iffue of Germanicus. Her 
conduét gave no umbrage to Tiberius. He refpeted her character, 
and, perhaps for that reafon, was inclined, at laft, to thew fome fa- 
vour to Caligula. 

« Satrius, the confpirator, had no avenues of approach to Tibe- 
rius. He therefore made his advances to Antonia, concluding, that; 
by aftroke of perfidy, he might promote his intereft in that quar- 
ter. His defign was no fooner conceived than executed. He gained 
accefs to Antonia, and made a full difcovery of the whole confpi- 
racy. That prudent woman heard the particulars, and, without de- 
lay, fent difpatches to the emperor by one of her flaves, whofe 
name was Pallas; the fame who afterwards figured in a higher cha- 
raéter, uncer the emperor Claudius. 

¢ Tiberius was aftonifhed, but not difmayed. The danger preffed $ 
his habitual flownefs was out of feafon; the time called for vigour 
and decifive meafures. He fent Macro to Rome, with a fpecial 
commiffion totake upon him the command of the pretorian guards, 
He added full inftructions for his conduct in all emergencies. If he 
found that Sejanus and his party were able to ftir up an infurrection, he 
defired that Drufus fhould be led forth from his confinement, and pre- 
fented to the people as their leader. ‘he fon of Germanicus, he 
was aware, would triumph over an obfcure native of Vulfinii. In 
the mean time, Tiberius was determined to be prepared for all pof- 
fible events. He ordered the fleet, that lay at Mifenum, to affem- 
ble at the ifle of Caprex, with intent, if any difafter happened, to 
fail to fome diftant coaft, and put himfelf at the head of fuch of the 
legions as ftill remained faithful to their prince. In order to obtain 
the quickeft intelligence, he ordered fignals to be difpofed along the 
{ea-fhore, on the whole way from Surrentum to Rome. 

‘ The confuls at this time were Memmius Regulus and Fulcinius 
Trio, both appointed to fill the office from the middle of Augutft to 
the end of the year. Trio had rendered himfelf infamous by the 
profecution of Libo: he was befides known to be the tool and crea- 
ture of Sejanus. Regulus was of adifferent mould, from his upright 
condu& deriving great confequence, and, at that time, much ef- 
teemed by Tiberius. The pretorian bands, as already ftated, were 
under the influence of Sejanus. With the coharts, that formed the 
city guard, the cafe was different. Subject to the controul of Pifo, 
who was then prafect of Rome, they had no conneétion with the 
tninifter. Under Pifo, Grecinus Laco was their commanding of- 
ficer; aman diftinguifhed by his military talents and his firm inte- 
grity. In this pofture of affairs, Macro arrived from Capree. He 
entered the city in a private manner, after the clofe of day, and went 
ciredtly to Regulus the conful. He communicated the emperor’s or- 
ders. Laco was called to the meeting. They confulted together, and 
fettled their plan of operations for the following day. ‘Tiberius, in 
this interval af fufpence, took his ftation on the fharp point of a 
rock, furveying the deep that rolled beneath, and with an anxious 
eye gazing at the oppofite fhore for the earlieft intelligence. 
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‘ The fatal day arrived, namely, the fifteenth before the calends of 
November. Early in the morning, by order of Regulus, a report 
was fpread, that letters were aritved at Rome, in which the empe- 
ror fignified his intention to affeciate Sejanus with himfelf in the tri- 
bunitian power. The fenate was fummoned to meet in the temple of 
Apollo, near the imperial palace. Sejanus attended without delay. 
A party of the pretorians followed him. Macro met him in the vef- 
tibule of the temple. He approached the minifter with all demon- 
ftrations of profound refpect, and taking him afide, ** Be not fur- 

rized,’ he faid, ‘* that you have no letier from the prince : it 1s his 

leafure to declare you his colleague in the titbunitian power; but he 
thinks that a matter of fo much importance fhould be communicated 
to the fathers by the voice ef the confuls. Jam going to deliver the 
emperor’s orders.’’ Sejanus, elate with joy, and fluthed with his 
new dicnity, entered the fenate-houfe. Macro followed him. As 
foon a3 the confuls arrived, he delivered the letter from Tiberius, 
and immediately went forth to the prztorian guards. He informed 
them, that, by order of the prince, a large donative was to be dif- 
tributed among the foldiers. He added, that, bya new commif- 
fion, he himfelf was appointed their commanding officer, and, 
if they followed him to the camp, shey would there receive the promifed 
bounty. ‘The lure was not thrown outin vain: the prztorian guards 

uitted their ftation. Lace, who ftood near at hand, immediately 
Seneniel the fenate-houfe with a body of the city cohorts. 

‘ The letter to the confuls was confufed, embarraffed, and with 
ftudied art drawn into Iength, in order to keep the minds of the 
fathers in fufpenfe, while Macro gained time to execute what had 
been concerted. Regulus read the letter; it began with general 
obfervations, expatiating at large on the fate of the empire: a fhort 
exprefiion glaaced at Sejanus; new matter followed; and then, 
winding round with art, hints were thrown out againft the minifter, 
in a perplexed ilyle, vague, and ambiguous. It went on in the fame 
obfcure manner, intermixed with things wholly unconneéted, but at 
each return more pointed againf{ Scjanus, till at laft the language of 
epen invective left no room for doubt. The fathers were covered 
with aitonithment. The change of men’s minds, in the viciflitude 
of human affairs, wasnever more remarkable. Thofe, who a little 
before congratulated Sejanus on his new dignities, began to fhun 
him as they would a contagion. The conclufion of the-letter was like 
a itroke of thunder. The emperor ordered two fenators, who had 
joined in the confpiracy, to be put to death, and Sejanus to be 
thrown into prifon. He fignified, at the fume time, his intention to 
return to Rome, and, for that purpofe, defired that one of the 
confuls fhould be fent with a military guard as far as Caprex, in ore 
der tocondu& an infirm old man in fafety to the capital. 

‘ Sejanus kept his feat like a man benumbed, fenfelefs, ftupid with 
ainazement. lis friends deferted him on every fide. He remained 
in confufion, pale and trembling, left in folitude, till the prztors 
aad tribunes of the people gathered round him. Regulus called to 
him, ‘* Rife, Scjanus, and follow me.’ The ruined favourite Iook- 
ed likea itaiue of Gcfpair. He gazed, but underftood nothing; he 
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remained torpid, motionlefs, as if he had lof the faculty of hear- 
ine. The conful raifed his arm, and, in atone of menace, re- 
peated his words no Iefs than three timcs. Scjanusrofe in con- 
fernation. ‘The door of the fenate-houfe was thrown open : Gre- 
cinus Laco entered, and fecured hisprifoner. Regulus did not think 
it prudent to put the queftion to the affembly; but, contenting him- 
felf with the voice of a fingle fenator, ordered Sejanus to be loaded 
with irons, and in that condition, at the head of a numerous body 
of magiitrates, conducted him to prifon. 

‘The downfal of Sejanus filled the city with exultation. The 
populace, who worfhipped him in the hour of profperity, rejoiced to 
fee the fad cataftrophe to which he was now reduced. ‘They follow- 
ed in crowds, rending the air with fhouts, and pouring forth a tor- 
rent of abufe and fcurrilous language. ‘The prifoner endeavoured to 
hide his face; but the mob delighted to fee remorfe and fhame, 
and guilt and horror, in every feature of that diftracted counte- 
nance. They reviled him for his aéts of cruelty; they laughed at 
his wild ambition ; they tore down his images, and dafhed his fta- 
tuesto pieces. He was doomed by ‘Tiberius to fuffer death on that 
very day; but, as he had a powerful faction in the fenate, it was 
not thought advifable, for the mere formality of a regular con- 
demnation, to hazarda debate. Private orderswere given to Macro 
todifpatch him without delay ; but the conful, feeing the difpofitions 
of the people, and the calm neutrality of the pratorian guards, 
judged it beit to re-affemble the fathers. ‘They met in the temple of 
Concord. With one voice Sejanus was condemned todie, and the 
fentence was executed without delay. He was fltrangled in the 
prifon. His body was dragged to the Gemoniz, and, after every 
{pecies of infult from the populace, at the end of three days was 
thrown into the Tiber. Such was the tragicend of that ambitious fa- 
vourite. He fell a terrible example to all, who, in any age or coun- 
try, may hereafter endeavour by their vices to rife above their fel- 
low-citizens.’ 

In the fixth book of the Annals, fect. 28, it is obferved 
that, in the year of Rome 787, the phoenix revifited Egvpt: 
which occafioned, among the learned, much fpeculation. ‘lhis 
3eing is facred to the fun. Of its longevity, the accounts 
are various. The common perfuafion is, that it lives 500 
years; though, by fome, the date is extended to1461. ‘The 
feveral zeras when the phoenix has been feen are fixed by tra- 
dition. The firft, we are told, was in the reion of Sefoftris ; 
the fecond in that of Amafis; and, in the period when Ptole- 
my the third of the Macedonian race was feated on the throne 
of Egypt, another phoenix direéted its flight toward Heliopolis. 
When to thefe circumftances are added the brilliant appearance 
of the phoenix, and the tale that it makes frequent excurfions 
with a load on its back, and that, when, by having made the 
experiment through a long tract of air, it gains fufficient con- 
fidence in its own vigour, it takes up the body of its father 
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and flies with it to the altar of the fun to be there confumed, 
jt cannot but appear probable, that the learned of Egypt had 
enveloped under this allegory the philofophy of comets. 

Mr. Gibbon obferves of Tacitus, tkat he is the frft of hif- 
torians who applied the {cience of philofophy to the fludy of 
fais, In this writer’s account of the attempt to drown Agrip- 
pina, in the 14th book of the Annals, the arts of inveftigation 
feem, however, to have deferted him. Voltaire has detailed 
with penetration the irreconcileable circumftances of the tale. 
The chara&ter of Nero, indeed, like that of moft depofed 
fovereigns, feems to have been loaded by the policy of his fuc- 
ceflors with every imaginable imputation of crime, to a degree 
of exaggeration which is wholly incredible ; and an impartial 
pofterity, comparing the arts ufed of late to blacken the family 
of Bourbon, with thofe which have inflicted infamy on the houfe 
of Auguftus, will perhaps confider the account of Agrippina’s 
death, drawn up by Seneca, and officially tranfmitted by the Em- 
peror to the fenate, as lefs fufpicious than that which the Roman 
annalift has preferred. This fourteenth book alfo contains the 
defcriptive account of the attack on Mona, fo finely tranf- 
planted by Milton into his hiftory of England, and the fpeech 
of the Britifh heroine Boadicea. 

To the fixteenth book of the Annals, Mr. Murphy gives an 
appendix, which continues the narrative of the death of Nero. 
It may be worth while to extract fome paflages: 

‘ Nero faw the fad reverfe of his affairs. From his armies he 
could expect no fupport. The troops on their march towards the 
Cafpian fea had been recalled, but a long repofe was neceffary to res 
vive the fpirits of men wel! nigh exhaufted by inceffant fatigue. The 
legions from Ilyricum returned with alienated minds. Scorning to 
diiguife their fentiments, they fent a deputation to Virginius on the 
Upper Rhine, exprefling their ardent defire, that he would yield to 
the requeft of the legions under his command, and accept the im- 
perial dignity. Eight Batavian cohorts had fhewn a fpirit of dif- 
affection, and the pretorian guards were under the influence of 
Nymphidius. In this defperate fituation Nero looked round for 
affiftance, but he looked in vain. He wandered through the apart- 
ments of his palace, and all was folitude. He, who but a few days 
before was the god of the fenate and the people, was now in dread of 
being their victim. Confcience began to exercife her rights. Her 
voice was heard; Nero reviewed his crimes, and fhuddered with 
herror and remorie. He repeated in defpair and anguifh of heart, a 
line, which, when perfonating QEdipus, he had often declaimed on the 
public itage : ** My wife, my father, and my mother doom me dead.”” 
Of all his courtier-fry, and all his initruments of guilt, not one adhered 
to him in the hour of dittrefs, except Sporus, the eunuch; Phaon, an 
enfranchiled flave ; aud Epaphroditus, his fecretary. He gave orders 
to the joldters on duty, to proceed with all expedition to Oftia, and 
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prepare 2 fhip, that he might embark for Egypt. The men were 
not willing to obey. One of them afked him in half a line from 
Virgil, ‘« Is it then to wretched a thing to die? He went to the 
Servilian gardens, carrying with him a vial of {wift-fpeeding poifon, 
which had been prepared by the well-known Locutla; but his 
refolution failed. He returned to his chamber, and threw him- 
felf cn his bed. The agitations of his mind allowed no reft. He 
ftarted up, and called for fome friendly hand to end his wretched 
‘That office no one was willing to perform, and he himfelf 

Driven to the lait defpair, and frantic with re- 
e cried out in doleful accents, «* My friends defert 
me, and I cannot find an enemy.’’ He ruthed forth from his palace, 
as if with intent to throw himfclf into the ‘Tiber. He changed his 
mind, and thought of flying into Spain, there to furrender at difcre- 
tion to the mercy of Galba. But no fhip was ready at Oltia. Various 
projects prefented themfclves to his mind, in quick fucceflion, in- 
creafing the tumult of his patkons, and ferving only to diftract him 
more. To try his powers of eloquence was another expedient that 
occurred to him. For that purpofe he propofed to go forth ina 
mourning garb to the forum, and there, by a pathetic fpeech, ob- 
tain his pardon from the people. Should their obdurate hearts re- 
main impenctrable to the foft influence of perfuafive oratory, and 
refufe to reinftate their emperor in the full enjoyment of his preroga- 
tive, he had no doubt but he could, at the worft, wring from them 
the government of Egypt, where, in the character of prefect, he 
might give free {cope to his inordinate paflions. ‘This project feemed 
t» promife fuccefs; but a ray of reflection ftruck him with fudden 
horror. ‘Che populace, without waiting to hear the divine accents of 
that harmonious voice, might break cut into open fedition, and in 
their fury tear their prince limb from limb. What courfe could he 
purfue? Where could he hide himfelf? He looked round in wild 
defpair, and afked his remaining companions, Is there no lurking- 
place? no fafe recefs, where I may have time to confider what is to 
be done? Phaon, his freedman, propofed to conduét him to an ob- 
{cure villa, which he held in his poffeffion, at the diftance of about 
four miles from Rome. 

‘ Nero embraced the offer. There was no time to be loft. He 
went forth in all his wretchednefs; without a fhoe to his feet; no- 
thing on him but his clofe tunic; no outfide garment; and no imperial 
robe. In order to difguife himfelf, he fnatched an old rufty cloak, 
and, throwing it over his fhoulders, covered his head, and held a 
handkerchief before his face. In that condition he mounted his horfe, 
fubmitting with a daftard {pirit to an ignominious flight, without any 
attendants except Phaon, the freedman; Epaphroditus, the fecretary ; 
and Sporus the eunuch, with another, whofe name Aurelius Victor 
lays w3s Neophytus. In this manner Nero pafled the lait of h's 
nights, At the dawn of day, the pretorian guards deferted their 
fation at the palace, and joined their comrades in the camp, where, 
by the influence and direétion of Nymphidius, Galba was proclaimed 
emperor. ‘The fenate met, and, after a fhort debate, confirmed the 
nomination of the pratorian guards. The time was at length arrived, 
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the day by a decree worthy of the Roman fenate. With one voice 
they declared the tyrant, who had trampled on all laws human and 
divine, a public enemy, and, by their fentence, condemned him to 
fuffer death, according to the rigour of ancient laws, and the practice 
of the old republic. 

¢ Nero, in the mean time, made the beft of his way towards 
the freedman’s villa. He heard the prxtorian camp ring with ac- 
clamations, and the name of Galba founded in his ear. A man at 
work in a field adjoining to the road, ftarted up at the found of horfe- 
men prefling forward with expedition, and behold! he faid, «* Thofe 
people are hot in purfuit of Nero.’’? Another afked, «* What do they 
fay of Nero in the city?’? As they drew near to Phaon’s houfe, 
Nero was alarmed by a fudden accitent. His horfe ftarted at a dead 
carcafs that lay on the fide of the road; and the veil, in confequence 
of the violent motion, falling from his face, a veteran, who had been 
difmiffed from the fervice, knew his mafter, and faluted him by his 
name. The fear of being detected made the fugitive prince and his 
followers puth forward with their utmolt fpecd. Being arrived ata 
{mall diftance from the houfe, they did not think it fafe to enter it in 
a public manner. Nero difmounted, and croffed a field overgrown 
with reeds, Phaon advifed him to lic concealed in a fand-pit, ull he 
prepared a fubterraneous paffage into the houle. ‘That, faid Nero, 
were to bury myielf alive. He fcooped up fome water out ef a 
muddy ditch, and, having allayed his thirit, afked in a doleful tone, 
«¢ Is that the beverage to which Nero has been ufed??’ An opening 
was made in the wall on one fide of the manfion, and Nero crept 
through it. He was conducted to a chamber, where he faw nothing 
but wretchednefs. In that mean room he threw himfelf on a meaner 
bed, and afked for fome nourifhment. They offered him bread; 
but it was fo black, that his flomach fickened at the fight. The 
water was foul, but thirit obliged him to fwailow the naufeous 
draught. His friends faw that no hope was left; they dreaded his 
impending ruin, and advifed him to refcue himfelf by one manly deed 
from an ignominious death. Nero fignificd his affent; but he ftudied 
delay, fond to linger ftill in life. Preparations for his funeral were 
necefiary. He ordered a trench to be dug, fuited to the dimenfions 
of his body; a quantity of wood to be collected for the funeral pile; 
and pieces of marble to be brouglit to form a decent covering for his 
grave. He bewailed his unhappy lot; tears gufhed at intervals; he 
heaved a pitcous figh, and faid to his friends, «* What a mufician the 
world will lofe!’’ 

‘ During this fcene of delay and cowardice, a meffenger, accord- 
ing to Phaon’s orders, arrived with papers from Rome. Nero feized 
the packet. He read with eagernefs, and found himfelf not only 
declared a public enemy, but condemned to fuffer death, with the 
rigour of ancient ufage. Heafked, What kind of death is that! and 
what is ancient ufage? He was told that, by the law of the old re- 
public, every traitor, with his head faftened between two flakes, and 
his body entirely naked, fuffered the pains of a flow death under the 
lictor’s rod. The fear of that ignominious punifhment in{fpired Nero 
with a fhort-lived paffion, which for the moment had the mene’ 
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He aaa two daggers, which he had brought with him, 


of courage. es aa eee 
and, as if meditating tome pro digious decd, tried the points of both ; 
5] a < : . ryote : 
then cal mly rep.aced the 268 in the: ir fcab!} b: Is, laying i l ne fatal 
e.?’? He turned to al and requetted him 


moment is not yet come.’ 
to bevrin the funeral lamentation. ‘* Sing the melancholy dirge; and 
offer tie lat obfequies to your friend.’’? He cait his eyes ai round him: 
 Andwhy, he faid, why will not fome one cupatch himielf, and teach 
me how to die??? He ranfed fora moment, and fheda feod of tears. 
He flarted vp, and cried out, in 2 tone of w.ld defpair, ** Nero, this 
is infuny; you linger in difgrace ; this is no time for dejected paffions ; 
the moment calls for manly fortitude.” 

Thofe words were no fooner uttered, than he heard the found of 
horfes advancing with fpeed towards the houfe. This he fignifed by 
repeating a line from Homer. The fac&t was, the fenate had given 
orders, that he fhou'd be brought back to Rome to undergo the judg- 
me nt which they had pronounced, and the oihcers, charged with that 
commiffion, were near at hand. Nero feized his dagger, and ftabbed 
himfelf i inthe throat. ‘The tlroke was too t iooin, Epaphroditus lent 
his afliftance, and the next blow was a mortal wound. A centurion 
entered the room, and, feeing Nero in a mangled condition, ran ime 
mediately to his afiiftance, pretendin ig that he came with a friendly 
hand to bind the wound, and fave the emperor’s life. Nero had not 
breathed his laft. He raifed his languid eyes, and faintly faid, 
« You _ too late: is this your fidelity ?”” He fpoke, and ex- 
pired. The ferocity of his nature was fill vifible in his countenance. 
His eyes fixcd and glaring, and eve: ry feature {welled with warring 
affions, he Icoked more ftern, more grim, and terrible than cver. 

‘ Nero died in the thirty-fecond year of his age, on the eleventh 
day of June, after a reion of thirteen years, ieven months, and 
‘The news was received at Rome with all de- 
monttrations of joy A The popul: ice ran wild about the ftreets, with the 

ap of liberty on their heads. ‘Vhe forum founded with acclamations. 
Icelus a freedn nan, w! 10 manage od — s affairs at Rome, had been 
throwa into prifon py Nero; but, on the fudden acceffion of his m: ter, 
he was now ” come a man in power and hivh authority. He confent- 
ed that Nero’s body fhould be committed to the flames at the place 
where he died. ‘The funeral rites were performed without delay, and 
without pomp. His remains were conveyed to the monumental vault 
of the Domi tian family, his paternal anceficrs. The urn was carried by 
two female fervants, and Ace, the famous concubine. ‘The fecrecy, 

with which the oblequics were performed, was the caufe of fome un- 
mone coniequences, that afterwards diilurbed the commonwealth. 
A doubt remaine ‘d in the minds of many, whether Nero had not made 
his efcane into Afia or Egy pt. ‘The men, who, under a corrupt and 
profligate reign, had led a life of plealure, and were, by conte quence, 
enamoured of Nero’s Vices, paid everv mark of re(pe& to his me- 
mory, willing, at the fame time, to believe that he fill furvived, 
They raifed a tomb, and, for feveral years, dreifed it with the 
flowers of {pring and fummer. The P: irthians honoured his memory, 
and, —_, afterwards deluded by an impottor, who affumed the 
name of Nero, were ready, with the frength of their nation, to 
P 4 efpoufe 
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efpoufe his caufe. The race of Cxfars ended with Nero: he was the 
lait, and perhaps the worft, of that Uluftrious houfe.’ 


{ To be continued. } Tay... 
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LAW. 

Art. 19. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the High Court of 
Chancery. By Wilham Grown of the Inner Temple, Etq. Barrifler 
at Law. Volume the Third *, from the Commencement of the 
Tnirtieth, to the Refignation of Lord ‘Thurlow, in T7rixizy Term, 
in the Thirty-fecond Year of the Reign of his prefent Majefty 
King George the Third. Folio. pp.647. 11. 15s. bound. 
Brooke. 1792. 

HE mode, which is now fo generally adopted, of reporting at the 
end of each term the cafes which have been decided in the courfe 
of it, is highly beneficial to the profeilion, as it furnifhes them with 
early information on a variety of important fubje¢ts.—One inconveni- 
ence, however, attends this practice; the fhort time allowed for 
publication prevents the author from attaining that corredtne/s of lan- 
guage, (elegance we do nut expect,) which is fo defirable in works of 
this defcription.-—Mr. Brown appears to us to labour, in an effential 
degree, “under this defect ; which we fhail hope to fee remedied in his 
future volumes.—The firit number of the fourth volume, containing 
the cafes determined during the time when the great feal was in com- 
miffion, is already publifhed. SR. 


Art. 20. The Bankrupt Laws. By William Cook, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Efq. the third Edition, including the Cafes to the End of Trinity 
Term 1792. 8vo. 2Vols. 13s. Boards. Brooke. 1793. 

The author of this very ufeful publication has omitted no op- 
portunity of giving every improvement to the work which the nature 
of his plan would admit. To each fubfequent edition he has added 
thofe cafes which have been decided in the interval, on the fubject of 
the bankrupt laws; and tn the prefent one he has included all that is 
important in a branch of Englifh jurifpradence, which is equally in- 
terefting to profeflional and to mercantile men. pe 


} 


Art. 21. Reports of Cajes argued and determined in the High Court of 
Chancery, and of fome fpecial Cafes adjudged in the Court of King’s 
Bench, collected by Willizm Peere Williams late of Gray’s Inn, Efq. : 
publifhed with Notes and References, and two Tables to each 
Volume; one of the Names of the Cafes, the other of the principal 
Matters, by his Son William Pecre Williams of the Inner Temple, 
Efq. The fitth Edition, with additional References to the Proceed- 
ings in the Court, and to later Cafes. By Samuel Compton Coxe, 

* For an account of the fecond volume, fee Review, New Series, 

vol. lib p. 465. 
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of Lincoln’s Inn, Efg. 3 Vols. Royal 8vo. 11. 118. 6d. Boards. 

Brooke. 1793- * . 

Mr. Coxe published an edition of thefe Reports in 1787 *, into 
which he introduced fo many valuable notes and illuitrations, as to pro- 
cure for it the character of the bet edited book in the law. Since that 
period, many cafes, on points fimilar to thofe contained in the volumes 
before us, have been decided, and very properly find a place in the 
prefent edition. The original work, and the additions of Mr. Coxe, 


form together a very complete body of equity. $.R. 


Art. 22. Legal Recreations, or Popular Amufements in the Laws of Enge 
land. By a Barritter at Law. Vol.ait. 8vo. pp.682. 10s. 
Bew, &c. 

The prefent work has been publifhed in monthly numbers at two 
fhillings each; five of which have completed the firit volume. —Moft 
of the different and heterogeneous pieces of which it is compofed are 
taken from the State ‘I'nals, but the felection is not altogether to 
our tafte. Indeed we do not fee much to commend either in the 
plan, or in the manner in which the work is executed. — The follow- 
ing account of Sir Edmond Knevet’s trial for itriking one Clere in the 
King’s palace, we extradt, as being of a more curious and interefting 
nature than fome other parts of the collection. 

¢ The tenth of June, 1541, Sir Edmond Knevet, knight of Nor- 
folke, was arraigned before the king’s jultices (fitting in the great 
hall at Greenwich, Matter Gage comptroller of the king’s houfhold, 
Mafter Suthwell, Sir Anthony Browne, Sir Anthony Wingfield, 
Matter Wrifley, and idmond Peckham, cofferer of the king’s houfhold) 
for ftriking of one Matter Clere, of Norfolke, fervant with the earle 
of Surrey, within the king’s houfe in the ‘Tenice Court. There was 
firit chofe to go upon the faid Edmond, a quett of gentlemen and a 
queft of yeomen, to enquire of the faid itripe, by the which inquefts he 
was found guilty, and had judgment, to loofe his right hand; where- 
upon was called to do the execution, firft the fergeant chirurgeon, 
with his inftrument appertaining to his office: the fergeant of the 
woodyard with the matlet and a block, whereupon the hand fhould 
lie: the mafter cooke for the king with the knife: the fergeant of the 
Jarder to fet the knife right on the joint: the fergeant farrier with his 
fearing yrons to feare the veines: the fergeant of the poultry with a 
cock, which cock fhould have his head fmitten off upon the fame 
block, and with the fame knife: the yeoman of the chandry with 
feare clothes: the yeoman of the fcullery with a pan of fire to heate 
the yrons: a chafer of water to coole the end of the yrons: and two 
fourmes for all officers to fet their ftuff on: the fergeant of the cellar 
with wine, ale and beere: the yeomen of the ewry in the fergeant’s 
fteed, who was abfent, with bafon, ewre, and towels. Thus every 
man in his office ready to do the execution, there was called forth Sir 
William Pickering, knight marfhall, to bring in the faid Edmond 
Knevet; and when he was brought to the barre, the Chiefe Juftice 
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offence he was not only judged to loofe his hand, but alfo his body ta 


remaine in prifon, and his lands and goods at the king’s pleafure, 


Then the fayd sir Edmond Knevet, actired that the king of his be- 
— grace, would pardon him of h is right hand, and take the left: 
or (quoth | he) if my right hand be fpared » L may hereatter do fuch 
ate lervice to his is grace, as thall oh s | im 1 toappoint. Of this fub- 
miflion and requ , the juftices forthwith informed the kine. v are of 
his gOodnets co i lering the gentle heart of the faid Edmond, and ¢] 


ie 
good _ of lords and ladies, granted him pardon, that he fhould 
lofe n ither hand, land, nor goods, but thouid go free at liberty. 


Saiecs oes , How’s edit. 531.” SR. 
EAST IN x S. 

Art. 2}. Rely to the ape of the ate itee of Ware boufes of the E2f 

India Company, on the Subjects of Saltpetre and Gunpow der, vioilt 


a i} RQ r 1 a“ ¢), > Tt > 3 
refpecifully fubmrtted to the Right tion. the Lords of the Com- 


mittee of Privy Council for Trade. By the Gun 
of London. 4to. pp.26. 18s. Debreti, &c. 
Ve have frequently feen the coaduct of the Eaft India Company 
loudly arraigned r efpect Ing various articles of their extent ve concerns, 
p: ticularly in their contracts for ee ; and now the makers of eun- 
powder ftep forth and accufe the Direétors of undue praStices in the 
fale of faltpetre, tev under the regulation ve an expr 4 28 of par- 
Niament.— As the appeal is made to the “pees of Trade, with them 


the fubject is properly left. N. 


Art. 24. The Trial of Avadaunum Paupich Branin, (Dubafh to John 
Hollond, E‘q. late Governor of Fort St. George, and to his Bro- 
ther EB. John Hollond, Efq. late Member of the Council thereof,) 
of Avadaunum Ramah Saumy, Bramin, Brother to Paupiah; Sun- 
karaporam Vincatachilah Chitty, 2 and Appeyingar Bramin; fora 
Conipiracy again? David Hahburton, Efg. a ienior Merchant in 
the Se rvice or the Eaft — Comp any ; by force of which Con- 
fpiracy he was removed, during the Adminifiration of Meurs. Hol- 
jonds, from his Stations of Mcmber of the Board of Revenue, and 
Perfian Tranilator. Of which Confpiracy they were all convitted 
at the Quarter Seflions held at Fort St. Gcorge, in July 1792. 8vo. 
pp.142. 5s. Boards. Murray. 1793. 

‘Though the immediate agents in this bafe tranfa€tion were natives 
of the country, in whom we are not in general to expect that inde- 
pend: nt rectitude of conduct which European education, laws, and 
popular maxims inculcate, what mult we think < of thofe Englifhmen 
who could ftoop to werk with fuch dirty tools? We are happy to 
find that juftice can be procured in remote provincial courts; and we 
have only to obferve that it was, in this inftance, obtained under a 
change of adminiitration in the prefidency. 

To the trial is prefixed ¢ an Addrefs to the Public by Mr. Halibur- 
ton, detailing ail the particulars which led to the confpiracy; alfo all 
the fubfequent proceedings and correfpondence with government, 
tothe time when an inquiry was fet on foot, which traced this con- 
{piracy to its fjource, and enabled Mr. Haliburton to profecute the 
confpirators to conviction.’ N 
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Art. 25. The Loves of Camaripa and Camalatay an ancient India 
Tale: Elucidating the Cuftoms and Manners of the Orientals. In 
a Series of Adventures of Rajah Camarapa, and his Companions. 
Tranflated from the Perfian by William Franklin, Lieutenant on 
the Honourable Eait India Company’s Bengal Eftablihment. 8vo, 
pp.28;. 33. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 1793. 
The isaft is eminently the region of fittion. Its fables have a de- 
ree of wildnefs and extravagance which ill fuit the cool good fenfe, 
or, {if it muft be fo,) the dull phlegm of a morofe European. Yet 
there are readers who take delight in the dazzling abfurdities of the 
Arabian tales, and who think that every violation of nature and pro- 
bability—every trefpafs over the bounds even of poflibility—is com- 
penfated by boldnefs of fancy and originality of invention. To fuch 
readers, Rajah Camarapa will be acceptable; for it is truly a moft 
marvellous tale. Ii part, indeed, (whether the Arabian has been in- 
debted to the Indian, or the Indian to the Arabian, we fhall not de- 
cide,) it is a verbal copy from the Arabian tale of Sinbad the Sailor. 
However, be the literary merit of the work what it may, to the phi- 
Jofophical inquirer into antient facts every tranflation of antient 
Eaftern writings muft be valuable, as ferving to calt farther light on 
the hiftory of the Eaft. In this view, at leatt, Mr. Franklin’s under- 
taking is meritorious, and he is entitled to public thanks as a ufeful 
coadjutor to the Afiatic Society, fo laudably inftituted for the purpofe 
of enlarging our acquaintance with Eaftern literature and en 
- 
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AMERICAN TRADE. 

Art. 26. Report of the Secretary of the Treafury of the United States, on 
the Subject of Manufactures. Prefented to the Houfe of Repre- 
fentatives, Dec.5, 1791. Svo. pp. 129, 2s.6d. Debrett. 1793. 
This fubject was undertaken in obedience to the order of the Houfe 

of Reprefentatives, by Alexander Hamilton, Efy. Secretary to the 
Treafury ; and affords an elaborate difcuflion cf quettions very interefting 
to a growing people, conferring great honour on the gentlemen to 
whom they were referred. Notwithftanding the current opinion here, 
that the Americans would never betake themfelves to manufactures, 
while they had new lands to fettle and cultivate, Mr. Hamilton 
enumerates a very confiderable number of important articles, which, 
it appears, are now well eftablifhed on that continent. 

The proper meafures for foftering manufactures and trade are con- 
fidered in this report, with much knowlege, policy, and accurate dif- 
cernment. 

EDUCATION. N. 


Art. 27. The Beauties of the Creation: or a New Moral Syftem of 

Natural Hifiory: confifting of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fifhes and Rep- 

tiles, Infeéts, Trees, and Flowers, &c. Defigned to infpire Youth 

with Humanity toward the Brute Creation, and bring them early 

acquainted with the wonderful Works of the Creator. Lifiputian 

4to. 5 Vols. About 240 Pagesineach. 10s. bound. Riley. 1793. 

We fee no reafon to alter the favourable opinion which we exprefled , 
of the firft edition of this brief compiltaion* : but its fize being ex- 


———-- 





* See Review, New Series, vol. iv. P- 344. 
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tended from two volumes to five, we fcarcely knew it again. In fuck 
a ftate of progreflion, the next edition may breed five more, and 
zmount to ten; or it may rife in bulk to a duodecimo, or octavo, cor- 
refponding with the growth of its readers, and then be offered to 
grown gentlemen: neverthelels, in our opinion, it had better fix in 
ts prefent rank, as a general introduction to the knowlege of which 
It treats. N. 
NOVEL. 
Art. 28. New Tales. From the lrench of M. Florian. 42me, 
pp. 233. 3s. Gd. fewed. Egertons. 

The firft appearance of thefe tales was briefly announced in our 
ninth volume, (New Series,) p. 448, and they are now prelented to us 
m an Englifh drefs. ‘The fcene of the firit tale is laid in this coun- 
try *; andthe author opens it with fuch a flattering encomium on our 
national character, as mult naturally produce in his Englith readers a 
correfponding partiality for a wiiter, whole penetration in dicover- 
ing the good qualities of our countrymen they will readily allow; 
and whofe politenefs and candour in the acknowlegement of them 
they will be ftrongly tempted to applaud. ‘This character, which will 
alfo include a fpecimen of the language of the trandation, we fhall 
extract, as a fair contrall to the notice with which we have been 
Jately honoured by fome politicians in France: 

¢ The Englith are a refpectable and charming nation: the vaft 
weight they have always had in the balance of Kurope; what they 
have always accomplithed in the arts of politics and war; and their 
profound difcoveries in the ferences, would have aflured them fufiiciert 
glory, if they had noi added to this what is flill more important, that 
of firft poflefing among al! modern people, the two bleflings moft 
effential to the happinefs of man, philofophers and laws. ‘Thefe the 
Englith, which they might eafily have done, have never abufed; and 
they have had the fuperior wildom not to with to obtain perfection at 
once, which muit certainly be the fruit of cxperience alone. They 
have prejumed that reafon, perhaps virtue, but unqueftionably hap- 
pinefs, was but proportioned to us; and to fecure that greatelt 
blefling which man can enjoy, L1BERTy, they have mixed this im- 
mortal name with the fublime idea of obedience to the laws, with re- 
verence to thofe dignities which the laws eftabliih, and with a kind of 
yelizious awe, never to offend againit the laws; hence eafily is de- 
sived that invincible proof of liberty, that principle which generates 
the happinefs of a people, puBiic spirit. It is by this alone, 
that the inhabitants of the two iilands, very much inferior to France, 
have ofcen feen themfelves the arbiters or the terror of fovereigns, 
and the mediators of Europe. ‘That their fleets, miitreffes of the 
ocean, have penetrated both the Indies, fpreading terror, and fearch- 
mg riches; and that their happy country, amidit foreign invafions and 
dometuic factions, enjoys protound peace, and the fine arts; poffeffes 
the riches of the world, and fees arriving in its harbours the produce 
of all the univerfe. 

* Upon this, doubilefs, is founded that fuperior opinion of them- 
felves, that efteem exclufive of other nations with which the Englifh 
are oftentimes reproached, they know their own jult value, and of 





* See our account of M. Mlorian’s plan, in our former article. 
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this make no myftery to any one; they do not trouble themfelves 
about merit, or the good qualities appropriate to every nation : this 
infenfibility gives their virtues an air of infolence, which diminifkes 
their effet; finally, they are indifferent to approbation, or eiteem 
from others; and the only means of feeming amiable to them, 1s to 
allow them all their claims. 

« I have neverthelefs known an Englifhman, who, to avoid this 
fault, had fallen into the contrary extreme. He not only annexed a 
very high value to the opinion and efteem of others, but this elteem 
he made in a peculiar manner neceflary to his heart. With him it 
was not fuficient to a& well, but his actions muft be approved: his 
objet, his with, his rule of conduct, was that none of his actions might 
be blamed by any one: he went farther; he was anxious that they 
fhould obtain applaufe: in fhort, he afpired at pleafing every body; and 
this ambition placed his happinefs at the mercy of every human being.’ 

Such is the hero of the ftory that follows; and with this anxiety to 
gain and preferve an unfullied character, M. Florian has, in our opi- 
nion, precipitated him into a delicate dilemma with more addrefs than 
he has difplayed in extricating him from it: for, like the generality 
of writers in this line, he has evaded the difficulty, by availing himfelf 
of an extraneous contingence, which, while it faved him farther 
trouble, difappoints the expectations that he had raifed. 

We have already obferved that thefe feveral tales are afligned to 
different countries; in order, as may be fuppofed, to add to the 
variety by the peculiar manners of each: but this peculiarity is not 
always characteriftically fupported. ‘The fcene of the fecond tale is 
in Africa, a country feemingly very unfavourable for the produc- 
tion of examples of any kind worthy of perufal; and the fentiments 
and feelings of the a@ors are not countenanced by our prefent know- 
lege of that quarter of the globe. 

The Savoyard tale is, in our eftimation, the moft pleafing flory im 
the whole collection. 

The Indian tale may gratify the admirers of Oriental fiction: but, 
when a writer attempts toimprove the minds of his readers,—to infule 
their underftandings, in the firit inftance, does not appear to he the 
happieit mode of conveying philofophical advice: nor, if we waive 
this objection, can we, in a dramatic view, altogether admire the ma- 
chinery and plot of the piece. 

The American tale is better fuited to European conceptions, and is 
amufing and inftrudctive. 

The Italian flory, which finifhes the volume, has fome appearance 
of novelty, though the idea, on which the author has improvec, is to 
be traced. It opens with a converfation about apparitions, in whicha 
young lady, a ftranger to the company, frightened them all, by de- 
claring herfelf the apparition of a perfon who died ten years be- 
fore! She relates the incidents of her life, defcribes her own death 
and burial, her unexpected recovery by her lover, who, like Romeo, 
came to deftroy himfelf in her tomb; and her pafling afterward for 
2 apparition, until the confummation of their withes. 

__ If ftories of this nature poffefs no great merit, it may be pleaded, 
in behalf of thofe now before us, that they are not fpun to a tediaus 
cength, and that they have ali a moral tendency. 

N. POSTRY 
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POETRY and DRAMATIC. 
Art. 29. Poems on feveral Occafions. By Maria Logan. Second 
Edition. 4to. pp. 64. 3s. Cadell. 1793. 

When the reader is informed that many of thefe pieces were writ- 
ten during * feven tedious years of uninterrupted ficknefs,’ he will 
not be furprized i if they be tineed with the gloom of the writer’s 
fituation; and he will admit that they have a jut claim to ex- 
emption from a rigore us {C1 crutiny *. Mife | T.ogan docs not, however, 
need the affiflance of this a ‘apology to obtain for her peems a favour. 
able reception from t the public. ‘They have sie intrinfic merit of juft 
and interefting fentiments, pleafing imagery, correct and eafy 
diétion, o»d harmonious numbers. Asa fpecimen, we give the fol- 
lowing fong : 
Marcaret’s DEATH. 

« Twas night! and all were hu/h’d in fleep, 
Save the ’lorn wretch who wakes to weep, 
When Marg’ret role and fought the fhade 
By fond remembrance facred made. 


« Of broken vows the damfel fung, 
With William’s name the valleys rung, 
While Cynthia thed a trembling beam 
On Lify’s gently-windin g fircam. 

¢ Clofe by its banks p kd Marg’ret ftands, 
With vacant eye and folded hands ; 

Nor fees the gath’ring ftorm arile, 
Nor hears the peal which rends the fkies ! 

© Tho’ lightnings flath, tho’ torrents pour, 
And Liffy’s ttream invades the fhore 
She ftands unmov’d, nor feee the wave 
Which bears her to the peaceful grave !” 


«¢ We truftthe time is fait approaching, when the proud diftinétion 
between male and female intelleé will give way toa long and re- 
peated experience of {plendid female attainments. While our ge- 
neral aim, in the education of women, is bounded by a few trifling 
accompli{hments, which improve neither the head nor the heart, can 
we expect to find in them that ftrength of judgment, and folidity of 
mind, which better dire@ed inftruétion, and more extenfive know- 
lege, produce in menf—Female genius has, in all ages, ocecafionally 
burft through the narrow limits in which it has been the folly of all 
ages to confine it. We need not infift on the cxamples of former 
times, and other countries,—our own time and country will hold out 
convincing proofs that the talents of women wiil not fuffer by com- 
parifon with thofe of men.—IF the line of liters ture purfued by the la- 
dies is principally connected with works of tafie and imagination, 
we muft recollect that fuch tafte and imagination are the only powers 
which, in their education, we do not almof depre/;.”’—For this ob- 
fervation, we are indebted to a correfpondent who figns O. K. 

















* It is but juitice, neverthelefs, to remark that, when Mifs Logan 
chufes to be lively, no traces of the fick. bed remain; and feveral of 
her pieces fhew that fhe is not lefs miftrefs of the cay than of the 
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Art. 20. Raymond, a Tragedy. Defcriptive of the Age of Chi- 

walry. SvVO. Is. 6d. Flexney. 1793. 

From : he days of Jeronimo, Nat Lee, and H: urlothrumbo, to the 

refent, f ew performances can be felected, in which the i imagination 
of the author has fo frequently hurried himinto unintelligible rant, as 
in this tragedy, With ttrong feelings, an ardent imagination, and a 
mind full of imagery, he has not had patience to comprehend his 
own meaning ; nor Ae inquire W hether he did or did not convey any 
diftin@t ideas to his reader. He fpeaks in half fentences and hints. 
His plot is unravelled only in inuendo ; and thofe, who have penetra- 
tion enough, may difcover itif they can. He feems confcious that 
he undertook a Herculean labour, put, during the execution of it, 
he was inceflantly reftlefs, and too cager to proceed — the thorny 
ath to allow himfelf to clear the way as he went. When he fhall 
have ftrength of mind fuficient to deal explicitly wii iste humfelf and to 
develope his thoughts, he may then become a poct ; for he is certainly 
ofleffed of energy, which is one of the poet’s great characteriitics. 
He tells us of —* The blue arrow of a pefiile nce’—* The fnowy bile 
lows of a bed of clouds’—* A glanced fmile that firxck in quick vibva- 
tion’ —* A colourle/; and ghafily cleud’—Of a dove 
* content 
To wafh his plumage in the Rhone, and circling 
In the fux bean 1S of its yelt ow 7 neadows, 
‘T'afte the warm breath of th’ almond- Scented fouth.’ 
For Saint Louis of France, he has the follo: ving fimile ; 
« As, at the clofe of fome empeftuous lay, 
The fun wzveil’d upon the goiden cap 
Of ether, round the red horizon fhoots 
His angry fplendors, chafing of the clouds 
Before the blue dominion ot nis day,’ &c. 

His liero wifhes ¢ the up-rocted towers to dance o’er and crindhim 
into atoms.’ ‘Thus the towers are firft trees, then dancers, and next 
mill-ftones. * By God,’ and * Damn you,’ are among his oaths: and, 
asa laft delicious morfel, of which we cannot in con{cience deprive our 
readers, we fhut the book with the following citation : 

‘ Geof. The tempelt rifes faft—Sir. 
‘ Ray. No, no, you cannot fay it—a tempe i 
Thou arm of thunder, {natch me into tl 1e cauldron 
Of thy fury, if there’s a lightening bal, 
»: Ars spice ts fo hot asl am! Damn her —~ 

(To Geoffrey) Let me go—Oh! I will be reveng’d for it, 

Will you kill ? Were you born a flaughierer ? 

Can you ftrike, rip, lea! Or if a lewd fyren 

Wooing thee with fun-jbine, as an ox-eye 

Woos the decp, fhould fue thee to come fondle 

On her wily neck, couldit thou turn demon, 

Vulture, and infix t Ly lac¢rating talons 

Ox her alalajer b: <aft, and tear up 

Thy ravencus way into her heart = a there 

They kee P her ; ; wide, bottemle/fs trencl 

Of guards farm round her. Sce how the Aernets clow ! 
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Pll leap into the midft, and fuffocate them all 
With fear —down with thefe fluggifh walls. 
© Geof. How his blood 


4 





Boils with it! ‘This is noble.’ : He. . 


Art. 31. Ode to the People of England. 4to. pp.17. 18. Pridden. 
1793- ; 
y rhapfody ; in which the author, profeffing to abomi- 
nate flaughter, uproar, and defolation, exerts fuch abilities as he 
pofleffes, to the utmoit, for their increafe. His ode is dedicated to 
the affociations, of whofe proceedings he is an enthufiaftic admirer. D 


Art. 32. Modern Sennett’ a Poem. In two Cantos. By Horace 

Juvenal. 4to. pp. 32. 4s. Evans. 1793. 

In the beginning of this poem, the author very laborioufly afferts 
his claim to genius. In his title-page, not imagining that either 
Juvenal or Horace individually is his equal, he calls himfelf Horace 
fuvenal. Let us take a few lines from this great poet, who is fupe- 
rior to any one antient fatirift, and confequently to all moderns ; 

(p. 23.) * Oye box-lobby heroes !—men of /Lops ! 

Bravoes in duck/kin ! —Hannibals at Sops ! 

Did ye but know what wretched things ye are, 
Defpis’d by men,--and laugh’d at by the fair, 
You’d fhrink to grubs, from grubs you’d fade away, 
The fhort-liv’d-infeéts—of a fhort-liv’d day ! 

With men of might, when Truth no more prevails, 
A kuock-down argaument—but feldom fai!s ! 

Fach dame of {pirit, vice verfa, labours 

With midnight revels,—to 4ock up her neighbours. 
Humphries and Johnfon, fill’d with Britifh fpirit, 
Whole Prong pretenfions knock doven timid merit ; 
(More pow’rful than the magie force that lies, 

In Hanger’s bludgeon, or Fi-z--t’s eyes,) 

Attend each fpouting club throughout the town, 
Not to make fpeeches,—but to £uock ye down; 

E’en Dukes will fometimes condefcend to box ; 

And many an orator’s Auock’d down by Fox! 

Fair ladies too, o’erwhelm’d by Faro’s frown, 
Knock up their Lords, till Chritte Axocks them down.’ 

Could Horace and Juvenal have defcanted thus eloquently, on He- 
roes and Bravoes and buckikin ; on box-lobbies, hops, and fhops? 
Could they have knocked up and knocked down, in diétion fo elegant 
and felect? No: they wanted Britifh /pirit : their pretenfions were 
not firong enough. Alas! they knew but little of antithefis; and 
ftill lefs of cant language, quibble, and pun. Peace to their manes 3 
they are gone, and Horace Juvenal is here ! p° 


Art. 33. Defriptive Sketche:, in Verfe. Taken during a Pedeftrian 
Tour in the Italian, Grifon, Swifs, and Savoyard Alps. By W. 
Word{worth, B. A. of St. John’s, Cambridge. 4to. pp. 55. 33+ 
Jobnfon. 17993. 

More deferiptive poetry ! (See page 166, &c.) Have we not yet 
chough ? Muft eternal changes be rung on uplands and lowlands, and 


RM Rehinfre. _ 














Yes; more, and yet more: fo it is decreed. 


exordium : 
« Were there, below, a {pot of holy ground, 


By Pain and her fad family w#found, 

Sure, Nature’s God that fpot to man had giv’n, 
Where murmuring rivers join the fong of ev’n! 
Where falls the purple morning far and wide 

In flakes of light upon the mountain fide ; 

Where fummer funs in ocean fink to reft, 

Or moonlight upland lifts her hoary breaft ; 
Where Silence, on her night of wing, o’er-broods 
Unfathom’d dells and undifcover’d woods ; 

Where rocks and groves the power of waters /hakes 
In cataracts, or fleeps in quiet lakes.’ 


it falls far and wide—Where ?—On the mountain’s /ide. 


man, though its weeds were undifcovered. 
Let us proceed, ; 

¢ But doudly pitying Nature loves to fhow’r 
Soft on his wounded beart her healing pow’r, 
Who p/ods o’er hills and vales his road fordorn, 
Wooing her varying charms from eve ta morn. 
No fad vacuities his heart ANNOY s 
Blows not a Zephyr but it whifpers soy 5 
For him /o? flowers their idle {weets exhale ; 
He saffes the meaneft nore that {wells the gale ; 
For him fod-feats the cottage-door adorn, 
And peeps the far-off /pire, his evening bourn ! 
Dear is the foreft frowning o’er his head, 
And dear the green-{ward to his velvet tread; | 
Moves there a cloud o’er mid-day’s flaming eye ? 
Upwards he looks—and calls it luxury ; 
Kind Nature’s charities his fteps attend, 
In every babbling brook he finds a friend.’ 


forlorn. Inthe next line but one we difcover that— 
© No /ad vacuities his heart annoy ; 
Blows not a Zephyr but it whifpers joy.’ 


Rey. Oct. 1793. 
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forefts, and brooding clouds, and cells, and dells, and dingles? 


Mr. Wordfworth begins his defcriptive fketches with the following 


May we afk, how it is that rivers join the fong of ev’n? or, in 
plain profe, the evening! but, if they do, is it not true that 
they equally join the fong of morning, noon, and night? The ar- 
ple morning falling in flakes of light is a bold figure: but we are told, 


We are 


forry to fee the purple morning confined fo like a maniac in a ftraight 
wailtcoat. What the night of wing of filence is, we are unable to 
comprehend : but the climax of the paflage is, that, were there fuch 
a {pot of holy ground as is here fo fublimely defcribed, unfound by 
Pain and her fad family, Nature’s God had furely given that fpot 


Here we find that doubly pitying Nature is very kind to the tra- 
veller, but that this traveller has a wounded heart and plods his road 


The flowers, though they have loft themfelves, or are loft, exhale 
their idle fweets for him; the /pire peeps for him; fod-feats, forelts, 


clouds, 
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clouds, nature’s charities, and babbling brooks, all are to him lux: 
ury and friendfhip. He is the happieft of mortals, and plods, is 
forlorn, and has a wounded heart. How often fhall we in vain advife 
thofe, who are fo delighted with their own thoughts that they cannot 
forbear from putting them into ryhme, to examine thofe thoughts 
till they themfelves underftand them ? No man will ever be a poet, 





till his mind be fufficiently powerful to fuftain this labour. Hoek. 


Art. 34. An Evening Walk. An Epiftle; in Verfe. Addreffed to 
a Young Lady, trom the Lakes of the North of England. By 
W. Wordfworth, B. A. of St. John’s, Cambridge. 4to. pp. 27, 
zs. Johnfon. 1793. 

In this Epiftle, the fubje&t and the manner of treating it vary 
but little from the former poem. We will quote four lines from a 
paflage which the author very forrowfully apologizes for having 
omitted : 

‘ Return delights ! with whom my road begun, 
When Life-rear’d laughing up er morning fun 5 
When Tranfport kifs’d away my April tear, 
‘** Rocking as in a dream the tedious year.” 

Life rearing up the fun! Tranfport kifling away an April tear and 
rocking the year as in a dream ! Would the cradle had been fpecified ! 
Serioufly, thefe are figures which no poetical licence can jultify. If 
they can poffibly give pleafure, it mult be to readers whofe habits of 
thinking are totally different from ours. Mr. Wordfworth is a {cholar, 
and, no doubt, when reading the works of others, a critic. There 
are paflages in his poems which difplay imagination, and which afford 
hope for the future: but, if he can divett himfelf of all partiality, 
and will critically queition every line that he has written, he will find 
many which, he mutt allow, call loudly for amendment. pe 


Art. 35. Verfes on the beneficial Effeéts of Inoculation, which obtained 
one of the Chancellor’s Prizes at the Univerfity of Oxford, in the 
Year 1772. By the Rev. Will. Lipfcomb, M. A. late of C.C.C. 
Oxford. Now re-publifhed by the Author’s permiffion, at the Re- 
queit of the Houfe Committee of Governors of the Small Pox and 
Inoculation Hofpitals, for the benefit of that Charity ; and gratvi- 
toufly recited at their Anniverfary Feftival at the London Tavern, 
Feb. 25, 1793, by Mr. J. Palmer of the King’s Theatre, Hay- 
market. 4to. 1s. Johnfon. 

This little piece has alxeady obtained a verdiét: but we fear that 
the fentence of that fuperior tribunal, before which it has now ap- 
peared, will not be extremely favourable. For the choice of the 
lubject, (which, to our tafte, 1s not much more agreeable than that 
of Fracaftorius,) the Oxford Vice-chancellor of the day was origin- 
ally refponfible : but the author, by the aét of publication, mutft 
‘take all this blame to himfelf. 

, Small- por, a giant-monfter, having ravaged the Eaft, proceeds te 

ritain : 

‘ He came-—and rapine marked the Monfter’s way, 

Sad was the fcene, for Beauty was the prey.’ 
Barrannia vicws and Jaments her country’s woes from the fummit 
of Plinimmon. Lady M.W. Montague, touched at her wee 

calls 
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ealis the nymph InocutatTion to her aid, who withers the mon- 
fter’s ftrength, and fabdues him.—Such is the machinery. ‘The 
verfes, as the reader may colle& from the fubjoined {pecimen, are, 
for the moft part, rather above mediocrity; fome are happy ; and the 
poem has the negative merit of being free from extravagant conceits. 











« Thofe balmy gales that whilom could difpenfe 
A thoufand odours to the ravith’d fenfe, 
With fragrant coolnefs pleafing now no more, 
Spread thro’ the tainted fky their deadly ftore; 
With anxious fear the fainting mother prefs’d 
The fmiling infant to her venom’d breatt ; 
The fmiling babe, unconfcious of his fate, 
Imbib’d with greedy joy the baneful treat ; 
Oft’ as the fwain beneath the citron fhade 
Pour’d his foft paffion to the liftening maid, 
Infeétion’s poifon hung on every breath, 
And each perfuafive figh was charg’d with death.’ 
We fhall be glad to hear that the donation of the profits of this 
publication proves a material benefaction to the charity mentioned in 


the title-page. Bea...s. 


Art. 36. Ax Epiftle to the Right Honourable Charles James Fox. to. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 


The praife of Mr. Fox is here fung in ftrains of which the bet 
that can be faid is, that they are not wholly deftitute of poetical 
merit. By way of appendage, but without any extraordinary exer- 
tion of poetical abilities, an epiftle to the Duke of Portland is fubjoined. E 


Art. 37. Bagatelle; or, the Bath Anniverfary. A Poem. In Three 
Parts. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 39. 3s- Harrifon. 1792. 
Spirit of Anftey ! whither art thou flown? If thou hait bidden an 

eternal adieu to thy favourite walks, why didft thou not drop thy 

mantle on fome of Bladud’s fons? We might then have been 

{pared the mortification of comparing, with the gay humour and 

playful fatire of thine eafy lines, the woeful rhimes of this infipid 

Bagatelle. kK. 


Art. 38. Fables in Verfe: or, Prefent Life under different Forms. 
8vo. pp.67. 1s.6d. Murray. 1793. 
‘ Pert and faucy, vain and proud, 
A Jay harrangu’d the vulgar crowd ; 
Fine as to feather, full of talk, 
No want of confidence could balk 
His bold affertions ev’ry day 
In goflip on the bank, or fpray ; 
But all he faid, was faid before, 
His own importance, and no more ; 
Yet ftrove, as if twas doing well, 
In chatt’ring nonfenfe to excel.’ (P. 65.) 
Grammar and rhyme excepted, we fhould have written much the 
fame language to charatterize the compofition of thefe fables. 


Q.2 Art. 


Holc. 
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Art. 39. Love’s Vifims: the Hermit’s Story. By the Author of the 
Prize, No Song No Supper, &c. 4to. pp. 42. 2s.6d. Ca- 

dell. 1793. 

Who, that is acquainted with the Freneh language and polite lite. 
rature, has not read the delightful ftory of Manon L’ Efcaut, by the 
Abbé Prévit ? Who, that has read this animated and fa{cinating ftory, 
would not grieve to fee the rich and rapid profe of Prévét degraded 
into fluggifh rhyme by Mr. Prince Hoare ? in whofework mere ex- 

letives, uncouth phrafes, and harfh inverfions, (all introduced purpofely 
to fill up the metre, and to afford the Jingle of rhyme,) continually 
offend the eye and the ear. Mr. Hoare has given proof that he has 
talents :—that he and the world fhould profit by their cultivation we 
earneftly wifh; and for that reafon we as earneftly advife him to ap- 
ply them in the manner in which they have already proved fuccefstut 





and honourable. — Holc 


Art. 40. Lewina, the Maid of Snowdon. A Tale. 4to. pp. 32. 
Alfo, 4 Poem on the Landfcapes of Great Britain, dedicated to James 
Irvine, Efq. at Rome. 4to. pp. 36. By George Cumberland. 
With Etchings by the Author. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 
Lewina is a tale which the author has thought fit to embellifth with 

the ornaments of defcription, rhyme, and drawing. The incidents 

are few, and, in our opinion, not very itriking. A peafant, we are 
told, is allowed, by the wealthy owner, to fell the forcft for a rood of 

Jand. There, having rear’d a cottage 

« And brought the only treafures he pofieft, 

His wife, his virtues, and a chearful érea/?,” 
They begot a daughter ; and 

¢ Intent her native virtues to fecure 

They taught ber dittle, bat they kept her pure :” 

Which infinuates that, in order to be innocent, man muft be igno- 

rant. We are then told that fhe was a maiden-ro/e, enrobed ma 

frowing fiole 
¢ White and unfullied as the wearer’s foul ; 

That fhe had a waving ma/s of auburn hair of f/tecw fummers 3 that, 

by way of parenthefis, Copernicus was a fool, Newton little better, 

and that he who knows where to find wit or knowlege is wifer than. 
the author; then, returning to Lewina, with many more particulars 
we learn, 

« She kneeling bound his docts in tender fort, 

And kifs’d his forehead as the wifh’d him 4port ;’ 

and that fhe then verv gaily went to gather ftrawberries, and loft 

herfelf. Itis the office of poetry to amaze, and amazed we certainly are. 

Nay the young damfel herfelf was amazed to find that, while going, 

as fhe fuppofed, tothe flrawberry bed, the had reached either the top 

or at leaft the mid-way of the mountain Snowdon ; which, {range to 
tell! the had never feen before; though, as it appears, fhe was pre- 
fently there, and though, as the author tells us in his title page, fhe 
was the maid of Snowdon. At home, the diftrefs of the icene, be- 
tween the ‘father and mother, is very alarming, and the patios not 


lefs affeCting : 
‘ As 
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« As two fre poplars, by the light’ning’s drand 
Scorch’d to the centre, /ap-exhaufted ftand ; 
So food, with pallid looks, the xing pair, 
Smit to the foul, in motienlefs defpair.’ 
However, as foon as tears,—in fimile, 
—‘ As fome dark cloud, o’ercharg’d with rain, 
Breaks, and in torrents deluges the plain’-— 
and loud fobs, had relieved the father’s {welling breatt, 
« While clofe the fharer of his pangs he prefs’d,’ 
they all very rationally refolved to go and feek her: that is to fay, 
the father and mother, the gentleman his landlord, who had given 
him leave 
© To fell the fore? for-a rood of land,’ 
and a young ftranger. The young ftranger, we may well imagine, 
was the fortunate finder :—but the manner of his finding her! How 
Montgom’ry (his name was Montgom’ry, it feems,) 
« Saw thofe evanefeent charms, 
And caught the trembler in a lover’s arms,’ 
How he exclaimed 
‘ Live, fweeteft maid, my life to fave ; 
Or take my /pirit with thee so the grave !” 
How fhe blufhed ; how they kiffed ; how he led his fair prize half 
breathlefs homeward ; how he wooed fucce/sfully, for with /ooks he 
wooed ; how conwificy whifpered her mother, as foon as her voice wa; 
heard, that her child was found ; how peace was reftored, and every 
day that followed was a holiday ; how 
‘ Montgom’ry offer’d honourable vows, 
Aad gain’d Lewina for his wiiling fpoufe ;? 
how 
¢ His friend uninfluenc’d by the voice of pride, 
Cheerfully gave the dow’ry and the bride ; 
Half the domain beftow’d to build a feat ; 
And half retain’d, zo form his own retreat ;” 
[To which we add— 
With miracles too many to repeat :—] 
how all thefe things happened, are points of information for which 
we mutt refer to the poem itfelf. 

Serioufly, we would advife the author, and every author of fuch 
poems, to compare the various parts of what they write with each 
other. We knew no concife way of exhibiting the fucceflion of in- 
confiftencies which we found, except that which we have adopted ; 
and even now we have been able to detail only a {mall portion of thofe 
inconfiftencies. Poetry is a trade not eafily learned. From antient 
days, the prejudice has been, poets muf? be boru poets: but, in defpite 
of the antiquity and of the authority of the maxim, we are tempted 
to be of opinion that by continued, deep, and energetic meditation, 
it is in the power of man to decome a poet. 

With refpe& to Mr. Cumberland’s Poem on the Landfcapes, an- 
nexed to the tale of Leawina, we muft own that it prompted us to ex- 
claim, Thirty-fix pages more of defcriptive poetry !—We have 
before faid that, in our opinion, there is enough already, even go 

Q 3 fauiety. 
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fatiety. Every page of fuch poetry, unlefs written by a mafter hand, 
little inferior to Thomfon himfelf, labours after novelty till it attains 
nonfenfe. 
‘ For me, my foul delights to wander, there 
Where nodding fore/ts fan the peaceful air ; 
Whofe leafy Aonours climb the mountain’s fide, 
And gain its fummit with a giant’s /fride.’ 
Do fuch lines need annotation ? 
We willingly do Mr. Cumberland the juttice to add that he has 
talents: whether he will unremittingly exert thofe talents, till they 


ripen into genius, he beft can tell. Hee 


POLITICS & COMMERCE. 


Art. 41. 4 Word to the Wife, tocheck, if poflible, the dread Wafte 
of War, and promote Dignified Self-Reform. 8vo. 6d. Smee- 
ton. 1793. 

A word is wife, in order to do good, muft be a word from the 
wife. We find nothing in thefe random hints toward a dignified /elf- 
reform in church and ftate, which can encourage an expectation that 
the writer’s wifdom, ifit were called from the obfcurity in which his 
modefty conceals it, would be fufficient to check the dread watte of 
war, or to curet he other diforders under which the political confti- 
tution of Europe at prefent labours. E. 


Art. 42. Reafon urged againf? Precedent, ina Letter to the People of 
Derby. By Henry Yorke. 8vo. 1s. 

Mr. Yorke acknowleges himfelf a deferter from the caufe of def- 
potifm, and aconvert to that of liberty ; and, like moft other new 
converts, he diftinguifhes himfelf by the ardour of his zeal. Almoft 
every exifting government is, in his opinion, a confpiracy of the 
great to opprefs the poor. Some bloody fragments of gothic bar- 
barity he difcovers in our own penal fyftem; and even in our civil 
Jaws, he fees much to correét before they can become perfeétly confift- 
ent with the principles of reafon and equality. War he regards as a 
wretched engine ef court policy ; the flave trade, as the facrifice of 
juftice and humanity to the thirit of gain; and flavery, in every form, 
as the firft of human evils. 

The evident defign of the pamphlet is to ftimulate the people to a 
kind of exertion, which ought never to be made but in fuch circum- 
ftances of extreme neceflity, as, we truit, are not likely to occur in 
this country. E. 


Art. 43. Thefe are the Times that try Men’s Souls! A Letter to John 
Froft, a Prifoner in Newgate. By Henry Yorke. 8vo. pp. 79 
2s. Ridgway. 

This bold advocate for the principle of the equality of rights is of 
Opinion that this equality can only be enjoyed in perfection under a 
republic. Every other form of government, in his opinion, creates 
a party in a nation which has a different intereft from that of the 
community. According to him, the diforders which have been in- 
troduced into the Britifh government admit of only one radical cure ; 
a violent and defperate one, to which we truft this nation, happy as ’ 
is in pofleffion of a conftitution which is founded on the principles 0 
freedoms 
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freedom, and which has wifely provided for the correction of its own 
defeéts, will never have recourfe. E. 


Art. 44. The True Briton’s Catechifns on the Principles of Govern- 
ment, the Rights of Man, and the Liberties of Englifhmen ; 
interfperfed with occafional Strictures on Seditious and Demo- 
cratic Writers. 8vo. pp.47. 1s. Richardfon. 1793. 

The theoretical excellence of the Britifh conflitution is here, on 
the whole, very fairly ftated: but the errors or abufes which have 
crept into its a¢tual adminiftration are overlooked ; and, in the clofe, 
mioft injurious cenfures are paffed on thofe men who may perhaps, 
after all, be found tobe the beft friends of their country,— the advo- 
cates for fuch a temperate but effectual reformation, as, by reftoring 
the vigour, may contribute to the permanence, of the prefent civil 


eftablifhment. E. 


Art. 45. A Brief Review of Parliamentary Reformation, from Theory 
and Praétice. By an Englifh Freeholder. 8vo. pp. 48. 15s. 6d. 
Edwards. 1793. . 

The whole amount of the reafoning in this pamphlet is, that the 
difference of opinions among individuals, concerning the proper 
method of doing any thing, is a fufficient reafon for not attempting 
itat all; that it is folly to endeavour to mend that which, after all, 
cannot be made perfect; that, becaufe fome bad things have been 
done under annual and under triennial, and fome good things under fep- 
tennial, parliaments, therefore feptennial parliaments are the beft; 
that, fince it is the duty of a reprefentative body elected by a few to 
act for the [pe of the whole, the people have as good fecurity 
that they w// a& for the good of the whole, as if they were elected 
by the general vote of the nation; and finally, that notime is fo 
improper for reforming parliament, as when the people difcover a 
firong conviction that it ought to be reformed. EB. 


Art. 46. Confiderations on the Utility of the Netional Debt: and on 
the prefent Alarming Crifis ; with a fhort Plan of a Mode of Re- 
lief, and an Explanation of the folid inherent Grounds of great 
National Profperity, that exiftinthis Country. By Edward King, 
Efq. F.R.S. and F.A.S. 8vo. pp.4g. 18. Payne. 1793. 
This paradoxical attempt to reconcile us to public burdens and 

taxation is not altogether new. When the politicians of former days 

viewed the alarming practice of borrowing on the credit of pofterity, 
beyond all probability of payment, they prediéted the ruin of public 
credit when the national debt fhould amount to a hundred millions :— 
but when they faw the fatal boundary pafled, the dreaded fum 
doubled, and public credit yet uninjured, what was to be done? Poli- 
tical quidnuncs, driven to a new ftand, undertook to prove the national 
debt to be no national grievance * ; and we are next to be inftruéted 
in its pofitive utility! The national profperity, which has enabled us 
to fuftain this immenfe load, is afcribed to it as the primary caufe ; 
and there may be fome confolation, at leaft, in underflanding that its 
exiftence is effential to our welfare. Mr. King’s remarks, it muft be 
ailowed, deferve the reader’s attention. N. 
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Art.47. Speeches of the Right Honourable William Pitt and the Right 
Honourable Charles James Fox, on Mr. Grey’s Motion for a Re- 
form in Parliament, May 7, 1793. ‘To whichis annexed an Au- 
thentic Copy of a Petition for a Reform in Parliament, prefented 
to the Houfe of Commons by Mr. Grey. 8vo. pp. 95. 2s. 
Debrett. 

When the chiefs of two parties engage in a public difputation, it 
would betray unpardonable ignorance of the world to fuppofe them 
arguing for the difcovery of truth! Alas! victory may often be 
gained over truth; and victory alone is too often the object for which 
popular orators amufe their hearers. ‘The event of Mr. Grey’s mo- 
tion is well known. ‘The fpeeches of Meff. Fox and Pitt are here 
amply reported. N. 
Art. 48. The Legal and Conftitutional Principles of the Declaration of 

the Friends of the Liberty of the Prefi, written by the Hon. Thomas 

Erfkine, examined; and the Affeciations vindicated. 8vo. 1s. 

Debrett. 1793. 

The principle advanced by Mr. Erkine, which is bere contro- 
verted, is, ‘* that the power of accufation was not given to uninjured 
individuals, much lefs, to voluntary, undefined, unauthorized af- 
fociations of men, acting without refponfibility, and open to irregular 
and private motives of action.”’ In contradiction, it is here maintained 
that the law confiders every individual of the fociety as injured by 
public offences, and therefore allows any member of a community to 
profecute for fuch offences, and even to require fecurity to the pub- 
lic againft them, from any perfons whom there is probable ground 
to fufpect of future mifbehaviour. Several ftatutes are cited, in 
which private perfons are allowed, encouraged, and even enjoined, to 
profecute public offenders, as in the cafes of murder, robbery, and 
riot:—but itis not confidered that, in all thefe cafes, a dire& in- 
jury is done to fome individual, and that it is on the ground of this 
Specific offence that the*criminal is profecuted, in order to prevent the 
repetition of fuch injuries — others of his Majefty’s fubjeds ; 
whereas, inthe cafe of fappofed feditious writings or words, the of- 
fence is not diflin@ly afcertained by law. This writer is much dif- 
pleafed with Mr. E. for prefuming to fuppofe the poffibiity of packed 
or partial juries; and yet, at a time when political contefts run high, 
theré feems no abfurdity in the fuppofition, that the prevailing party 
may ufe indirect means to crufh their opponents ; and that even an 
Englith jury may happen to confift of members who are well known 
to have already individually prejudged the accufed. E. 


Art.49. 4n Addre/s to the Hon, Edmund Burke. From the Swinith 
Multitude. 8vo. 6d. Ridgway. 1793. 

The infulting epithet which Mr. Burke thought proper to beftow 
on tte common people is here returned with abundant intereft, on 
himfclf and other courtiers. The elegant image is hunted through 
every variety of allufion; it is made the vehicle of grievous come 
plaints; and, we mutt add, it is fraught with much virulent abufe. 


Art.50  Knave’s-Acre Afociation. Refolutions adopted ata Meet- 


ing cf Placemen, Penfioners, &c. Held at the Sign of the 
7 Crown, 
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Crown, Knave’s Acre, for the Purpofe of forwarding the Defigns 

of the Place and Penfion Club, lately inititutedin London. Faith- 

fully copied from the Original Minutes of the Society, by Old 

Hubert. 8vo. 4d. Spence. 1793. . 

An ironical juftification of the late adfociations, in which, under 
colour of afligning reafons for continuing things as they are, many 
confiderations and facts are briefly fuggeited to prove the neceflity of 
an immediat2 reformaticn.—Hubert is an alert old fellow: but, if he 
feemed lefs determined to run all lengths in his {peculative career, he 
would, probably, be more regarded by thole readers for whom his 


patriotic lucubrations are intended. E. 


Art. 51. 4 Short Review, addrefed to the Right Honourable Charles 
ames Fox. Wherein is difplayed his glaring Inconfiftency, from 
his own Speeches, refpecting the French Nation : the Confiftency, 
Wifdom, and Patriotifm of tie prefent Miniilry proved in their 
Treaty with France; and Mr. Burke’s Speech about the French, 
more than three Years ago, demonitated to have been prophetic ! 
‘The Counter Affociations vindicated; and the Objeét of the Li- 
berty of the Prefs Society, and Mr. Erfkine’s Declaration, deve- 
loped. By a Weitmintter Elector. Dedicated to John Reeves, 
Efq. Promoter of the Affociations for the Protection ot Liberty and 
Property againit Republicans and Levellers. 8vo. pp. 74. 4s. 

Parions. 

As an act of homage to the patriotic zeal and fpirit of this Weftmin- 
fter Elector’s Dedicatee, for firft ftepping forward to aid the executive 
power, this Review may anfwer the writer’s purpote-: but, as an 
attack on the political conduct of the illuftrious fenator whom it de- 
fames, it will be the buzzing of a harmlefs fly about the lion’s ear. 
Speeches garbled to create a falfe appearance of inconfiftency, bold 
affertions without proofs, together with a torrent of vulgar abufe, 
will not rob Mr. Fox of his popularity. What he may have to fear 
from a new trio of prophets, which this writer has conjured up, we 
cannot tell. If it be indeed true, as he fays, that Mr. Burke is a 
prophet, that Mr. Pitt is a prophet, and that Mr. Dundasis a pro- 
phet, it is high time for thofe who are neither conjurors, nor pro- 
phets, to look about them. E. 


Art. 52. The Political Adventures of Harry Humorous and Timothy 
Trucblue. With an Ode by the latter, to the Crown and Anchor 
Affociation. Being a Touch on the Times. Including an affec. 
tionate Appeal to our brave Seamen and Soldiers. Infcribed to the 
Right Hon. Mr. Burkes 8vo. pp.g4. 1s. 6d. Harrifon. 

In this tale, we can difcover neither wit nor humour, neither reafon 
nor method. It feems to have been drawn up for the fole purpofe of 
firing the mob, to whom it is evidently addrefied, with indignation 
again reformers, &c. and to furnifh them with a fet of foul names, 
(iuch, for example, as fcoundrels, incendiaries, pick-packets, and 
devils incarnate,) ready for ufe whenever it fhail pleafe their high 
mightineffes again to aflemble for the prefervation of public order and 


legal government. | E 
7 . Ase. 
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Art. 53. Confiderations on the Advantage of Free Ports, under certain 
Regulations, to the Navigation and Commerce of this Country, 
By R. Peckham, Efq. S8vo. 2s. Hamilton, and Co. 1793. 
This is a new edition, with fome additions, of a traét which was re- 

viewed in our number for May, p.109. ‘The fubject is very im. 

portant; and the author has had unquettionable opportunities of being 

thoroughly acquainted with it.—It may be obferved, however, that a 

well-qualified ‘merchant js not neceflarily, and in courfe, an elegant 

writer, 

Art. 54. Firft Report from the Sele& Committee, appoizted to take into 
Coufideration the prefent State of Commercial Credit, and to report 
their Opinion and Obfervations thereupon to the Houle. Printed 
by Order of the Houfe of Commons, April zgth, 1793. 8vo. 45, 
Debrett. | 
The meafure, which was the object of this report, appears to have 

been undertaken on political, juft, and liberal grounds; and to have been 

conduged with all the circumfpection that fo delicate a tranfaction re- 
uired. The terms are materially the fame as were fuggeited at the 
sneeting of the Lord Mayor and other gentlemen who folicited the loan. 


Art. 65. Sketch of the Debate in the Houfe of Commons, on pafling the 

Bill for the Continuation of the Charter of fhe Fatt Jodie Com- 

any, May 2sth, 1793. S8vo. pp.42. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

This Seeninacy of picisoes on ‘be third reading of the India bill 
is here jntroduced with remarking that, Aitherto, the progrefs of the 
bill had been flow, but fmooth beyond all example. 

« Oppofition, indeed, had repeatedly denounced, that, in this laft 
ftage of the bill, they were to cenfure, not only the principle upon 
which it refted, but to adduce reafons, fufficient to cqnvjnce parlia- 
ment and the nation, that the propofed plans both.of government and 
of trade, if carried into effect, would prove dangerous and deftructive 
to the empire. : 

’ © From gentlemen poffeffed of fuch capacity and experience, fome- 
thing new or important was expected; and all men, who wifhed well 
to their country, awaited the event with curiofity and anxiety. 

_” © The principle of the bill had already met with the approbation of 
the directors and proprietors of the Eait India Company; the claims 
of the manufacturing and commercial interefts for a participation in 
the export and import trade, though apparently in direét oppofition 
to the exclufive privilege of the Company, had been incorporated with 
it;;no murmurs from any body of men, having interetft in the iffue 
of this national queftion, were now heard ; it was, therefore, expected, 
either that fomé latent defect, hitherto veiled from common eyes, 
would be difclofed; or that fome rottennefs in the fair fabric, with 
which the nation was pleafing itfelf, would be difcovered, and a de- 
luded people rouzed and faved from that fatal fecurity in which they 
had been fafcinated. At laft, the moment of trial arrived ; the prin- 
ciple of the bill, inftead of being probed, or weighed in the balance 
of evidence, was covered over with harth inveétives; no evil in the 
foreign government, no corruption in the doineftic government, np 
muchief in the propofed regulations of the trade, no fallacious or 
vicious 
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yicious evidence, was detected or expofed, This ftorm, therefore, 
which was to overwhelm the Company, the Adminiitration, and the 
Minifter for India, difpelled itfelf, leaving nothing behind, but a pa- 
triotic declamation on the fuppofed encreafe of the power of the 
Crown, and an eloquent fpeculation on the fuppofed advantages of an 
open over a regulated trade.’ 

This event may rank among the reft of Major Scott’s notadilia. WN, 


Art. 56. Rules for reducing a great Empire to a _/mall one. By the late 
Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. F.R.S. Dedicated to the Right Hon. 
Lord Loughborough. To which is fubjoined the Declaration of 
Independence by the Reprefentatives of the United States of Ame- 
rica in General Congrefs affembled. 8vo. 3d. Ridgway. 1793. 
Of this fevere piece of political fatire, nothing more needs be faid, 

than that it came from the pen of Dr. Franklin. It was firit publifhed 

in a London pew{paper about the beginning of the year 1774. E. 


FRANCE. 


Art. 57. Authentic Copy of the New Conftitution of France, adopted by 
the National Convention, June 23,1793. Engliih and French. 8vo. 
pp-32. 1s. Debrett. 

It is fufficient for us to announce this publication; it will be reviewed 
by the world. BE. 
«> This * folemn declaration’ being made and proclaimed, ** in 

the prefence of the SuPREME Bzerinc,’’ mutt be regarded as an im- 

plied denial, on the part of the National Convention, of the charge 

of Atheifm which has been brought againft them in certain {peeches 
and publications. | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 53. Letters on the Confeffions of F. F. Roufeau. By M.Gin- 
uene. ‘Tranflated fromthe French. 1zmo. pp. 142. 2s. 6d. 

fewed. Jordan. 1792. 

To thofe who intereft themfelves in the perfonal difputes and cha- 
racter of the famous Rouffeau, thefe letters will affurd information 
and amufement. ‘They are written in his defence, but not with any 
violent or difgufting partiality. The following anecdote is amufing, 
and, as we believe, new : 

‘ Rouffeau (p.135) dined one day in company with many men of 
letters, Diderot, St. Lambert, Marmontel, the Abbe Raynal, and 
arector, who, after dinner, read us a tragedy of his own compofing. 
It was preceded by a difcourfe on theatrical compofitions, the fub- 
ftance of which was as follows: he diftinguifhed comedy and tra- 
gedy in this manner. ‘* In comedy,” he faid, ‘* the bufinefs is 
marriage, and in tragedy, murder. All the plot, in both, turns 
upon this peripateian—Shall they marry, or fhall they not ?—fhall 
they kill, or fhall they not?—'They fhall marry—they fhall kill. 
This is the firft aé&t.—They fhall not marry—they fhall not kill. 
This is the fecond aét.—A new mode of marrying and killing pre. 
fents itfelf. This is the third at—A new difficulty rifes, refpeé&t- 
ing the perfon they would marry or kill—which conftitutes the fourth 
actt—At length, weary with oppofition, marriage or death termi- 
mates the piece.”? We found this reverie fo fingular, that it was 
- impoffibie 
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impoffible for us ferioufly to reply to. the queftions of the author. 
Iwill even confefs, that, half laughing, I bantered the poor reétor. 
All this time, Jean Jacques had not uttered a fylable—had not once 
fmiled, nor moved from his arm-chair: > at length, he fuddenly ftarted 
un like a mad pith and, darting at the rector, fnatchced his manu- 
feriot, and faid to the terrified author, ** Your piece is good for no- 
thing —your difcourle ridiculous; all thefe gentlemen are laughing 
at you —Get out, and go do your duty'in your village.’? The rec. 
tor then rofe with equal rapidity, and poured out every poftible in- 
vective apainil this wo fines re critic, and from abufe he would have 
proceeded to blows; and, pottio! y> a tra; gic murder might have en- 
dued, if we had not parted them.’ 

In the trai lation, we fee little to commend. The idiom of the 
French language 1s frequently mitnoderitood by the tranflator, and 
the Englith reader wiil often find it dificult to difcover the author’s 
meaning. In page 66, we find the word Geuse/e, inltead of Gene- 
wefe: the tranflator probably did not know that the perfon meant 
was M,. Mallet du Pas, anative of Geneva. The following quota- 
tion, (p. 102) from Ariotto, 

Di foffi ttuto, ch’era fiato in Arima, 
Ho devenuto era il fojpette fied. 
js tranflated — ¢ from the ful iclous perfon he was at firft, he aually 
became fulpicion itfelt.’— Jt ought to have beenFrom the /y/pected 
perfon that he was at iirft, he a¢tually became fufpicion itlelf. Hole. 
Art.69. Caletin; cu Gremmaire Philofophique, &c. i.e. Calepin; 
or, A Grammatical Puilo! fophical Sketch of the Manners of 

the Eighteenth Century, or what you pleafe. Compofed by M. 

Grimani, who 1s neither Doétor, irieit, nor Acedemician. An 

inftrutive, amufing, andinteretling Work, proper for all People 

who are out of Humour or hace ae better to do. 8vo. 

pp- 283. 5s. Boards. Robdinfons, &c.. 1792. 

A copious and promifing utle page to disjornted remarks and un- 
connecied thoughts and maxims; which the author has thrown toge- 
ther, with as little trouble to himfelf as pofiible, by felecting words 
at a venture, without fo much as arranging them in alphabetical or- 
der, and then adding fuch definitions and interpretations as he core 
ceived to be either heinoress. fatirical, or profound,—but which, in 
general, are little better than common place. D° 


Art.60. Réponfe du Comte de Lally-Tolendal, & M. L’ Abbe D—, 
Grand Vicaiie, Auteur de PEcrit intitulé, Lettre a M. le Comte de 
Lally; par un Officier Francais. 8vo. pp.23. De Boffe. 1793. 
The ad of this letter is to vind:cate both the perfonal and pub- 

lic character of the writer from calumny. It contains a full avowal 

of his adherence to the caufe of monarchy, and at the fame time an 
explicit declaration of his convittion that the antient government of 

France ought not to be reftored, but that a new one fhould be framed 

after the mode! of the Britith con!titution. 

Art.61.. Plaidsier du Comte de Lally-Tolenda pour Louis XVI, Sve. 

3 Parts. 4s. 6d. EImfly, Leadon. 1792. 
It would ‘a unjuft to the merit of this able defence of the late un- 
fortunate Louis XVI, which the author in vain requeited leave to 
deliver 
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deliver at the bar of the Convention, to attempt any abftrac& of its 
contents. Wereferthofe who are defirous of farther fatisfaCtion on 
this grand gueftion, to the publication itfelf ; and we only add that 
the author gives the following fummary of the points, which, in the 
courfe of the plea, he endeavour’ to fubftantiate ; that, from the 
whole life of the king, his heart did not deceive him, when he de- 
lightod himfelf with tne refletion that no king ever did more for his 
eople; that, in the infiant when he made his people free, they ac- 
nowleged him inviolable; that neither conftitation: J, civil, nor na- 
tural law would fuffer him to become’ an obje& of criminal profe- 
cution; that the nation might overturn the throne, but could not 
judge the king; that if he could be judged, it could not be by the 
‘Na onal Convention; and, in fine, that even if he were amenable to 
that affembly, they wouid be obliged to pronounce him innocent. ff, 


Art. 62. The Marquis de la Fayette’s Statement of bis own ConduP 
and Principles. Containing allo a Comparative View of the 
French and American Revolutions, &c. &c. ‘Tranflated from 
the original French, and moit refpeétfully infcribed to the Whig 
Club. 8vo. pp. 90. 2s. Deighton. 1793. 

Not having had an opportunity of feci ing M. de la Fayette’s Let- 
ters, we can only give a conjectural opinion of this tranflation ; and 
it appears to us, that, if the work were not originally written by M. 
la Fayette, fome induftrious [’inglifhman has found it convenient 
to aflume his name; and our reafons are, firft, that we think it highly 
improbable that M.de la Fayette, if, circumitanced as he has lately 
been, he wrote at all, could expreis himfelf in the unanimated 
ftyle of this pamphlet; fecondly, that we chi ink it no lefs impro- 
ba able that M. de la Fayette, when confined in a prifon, where, as 
this tranflator fays, the ufe of pen, ink, and paper has been pro- 
cured by mere itratagem, would employ limfelf in writing a long 
and general difcourfe on the numerous topics recited in the tule, 
(which we have abridged, ) without relating any fact, or making a 
fingle obfervation, which may not be eafily conceived to have been 
written by any profeffioual author in London. E. 


Art. 63. Objfer vaticus onthe New Corn Bill: evincing that it is de- 
trimental to the Public, and unfriendly to Agriculture, by difcou- 
raging Tillage Hufbandry. Likewife an Attempt to point ont 2 
Mode where eby the People of Eng!and may be fupplied with 
Bread Corn without Importation. By an Effex Farmer. 8vo. 
pp- 28. ts. Taylor. 1793 
We have every reafon to beheve-that this writer figns his real cha- 

racter, that of an Effex farmer ; and when we are perfuaded of the 

integrity of an autiior on any fubject, a refpeéttul attention is due to 
him. 

The Effex Farmer, then, obferves, 

« An opinion has generally been entertained concerning a low price 
of corn as favourable to the poor, which, vee oe it may proceed 
from a benevolent principle, is not well tousded ; for a refpeétabie 
price of grain tends much to their benefit. This ‘affertion may feem 
problematical, but its truth wail appear to thofe who have made jutt 
remarks 
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remarks on hufbandry. When wheat bears a good price, the de. 
mand for labour is increafed, as the farmer is ftimulated to make a 
variety of improvements which his finances are inadequate to per- 
form when wheat bears a low price. To prevent mifconception, 
when a high price is mentioned, I fuppofe fifty fhillings a quarter and 
upwards, Winchefter meafure, and when a low one, forty-four fhil- 
lings and under. In itating the fair price of wheat at fifty fhillingsa 

uarter, I thall not be deemed to exceed what the farmers may rea- 
jonably expect ; and, confidering the high rents of land, and the va. 
riety of taxes, rates, tythes, &c. &c. the farmer cannot afford it 
under. This eftimation is fupported by men well verfed in rural 
economics. Lord Sheffield, in his late excellent treatife, has main- 
tained, that the price of wheat, upon an average, ought to be fifty. 
three fhillings the quarter, before the ports are opened for importa- 
tion. Befides, the induftrious poor feldom feel the want of bread; 
nor indeed can they, as they always havea right to expect affiftance 
under the excellent provifions of the parochial laws; and if we fur- 
ther confider a high rate of corn as it may affect the mechanic and 
the tradefman, we fhall find that, in proportion to the advancing 
price, they experience an increafe of employment. Inthe alteration 
of revulating laws, the legiflature fhould well underftand the feveral 
interefts of the community, and the defeéts of the prefent fyftem, 
before they can properly apply aremedy. ‘The perfons concerned in 
making laws for regulating the importation and exportation of corn 
ought efpecially to be free from any undue bias to commercial pure 
fuits, for otherwife the fubject will undergo much torture to accom- 
modate it to their preference of a rival intereft. 

‘It appears by this act, that the exportation of wheat is permitted 
when it is under forty-four fhillings a quarter, and a bounty of five 
fhillings a quarter is allowed on the exportation; a prohibition is 
laid on exportation when it arrives at the price of forty-4x /billings a 
quarter; and the smportation of corn ftored in granaries, and trom 
foreign ports, is permitted when the average price is fifty-two to 
fifty-four fhillings per quarter, fubject to the firft low duty of two 
fhillings and fixpence per quarter; and when above fifty-four fhil- 
lings, at the fecond low duty of fixpence the quarter. This feems 
to be a good regulation, and to hold out an encouraging profpe& to 
the landholder, 1f the faid average pricescan be fairly colle&ed. 

‘ The new corn bill divides England into diftri€ts which are regu- 
lated by their feveral average prices, one diftri€t being independent 
of another: now, if the average price on any one diftri€t fhould be 
high enough to admit of importation, liberty is then granted to im- 
port into that diftri&t from foresgn ports. ‘This feems to be an inju- 
rious regulation, inafmuch as merchants and dealers in corn, by va- 
rious well known arts, may advance the price in fome one diftridt, 
and thereby import corn even though the price be not generally high 
enough to allow importation ; and may not this very eafily be effeét- 
ed by an extenfive combination ? Would it not be much wifer, and 
more beneficial for thiscountry, by a bounty, to encourage corn to 
be carsied coaitways from the diftri€ts where it is at a low price, to 
thofe where it may be at a high one? By this plan we fhould ferve 

i ourfelves, 
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purfelves, inftead of receiving a fupply from a foreign country, nor 
ive artful men an opportunity of making the fimple cultivators of 
land their prey.’ 

The latitude given by this a& to import and warehoufe foreign 
wheat is chiefly fuppofed to produce bad confequences to the 

ublic : 

‘ From feétion 19. it appears that, from November 15, 1791, 
foreign wheat may be imported and warehoufed in this kingdom, 
without paying any duty, under certain regulations therein {pecified ; 
and this is to be permitted (as is there exprefled) to prevent a 
{carcity. 

‘ But that this regulation will anfwer its profeffed defign to pre- 
vent a fcarcity, is at leaft very uncertain, and it may have a very de- 
ftructive tendency ; nor is there much hazard in afirming, that in 
many cafes this remedy will be equivalent to the difeafe, as it may 
tend to create a {fcarcity, the very evil it is defigned to remove; 
and furely if a fcarcity could be prevented, by a mealure lefs alarm- 
ing, it ought to be adopted. ‘That this country would feldom or 
never experience a {carcity, if proper encouragement were given to 
agriculture, is generally admitted; but, granting that this may 
happen, and even occur frequently, our markets, by the advancing 
prices of grain, would always give a timely and fufficient warning to 
provide a foreign fupply. 

‘ The fellers and configners of corn are well acquainted when we 
have a full, and when a /bort crop; and would not this knowledge, 
very early in the feafon, affect the price of the commodity at market, 
at leaft fo as to give the executive power fufficient information to di- 
rect them in opening the ports ? and if the ports are opened when the 
average price Is fifty fhillings a quarter, it muft and will bea fufficient 
guard againit every {carcity of bread corn that can be attended with any 
alarm ; but the warehoufing of forcign corn, without /imitation as to 

uantity (allowed by this bill), muft be very deftructive to the interest 
of the Britifh farmer. ‘Uhe quantity kept in ftore by our merchants 
muft be immenfe, for the itock of foreigu corn warehoufed lait year, 
1791, was fo very great as to reduce the market prices from fitty- 
two to thirty-eight fhillings the quarter, at which price it continued 
with little variation till July 1792. ‘This clearly proves the impolicy 
of warehoufing to prevent afcarcity. When the price of corn in any 
one diftrict is {uch as to allow an importation, the quantity that will 
be poured into it from thefe magazines of deftruction to agriculture 
(the warehonfes) will fo far reduce the price for the whole feafon, 
as very materially to injure the intereits of the farmersin that dit- 
trict. 

‘ And, whether a fcarcity of grain is likely to happen or not, we 
may expect that merchants trading to foreign ports will take advan- 
tage of the claufe in queition, and they will always have an oppor- 
tunity of freighting back corn, when, as it frequently happens, no 
other commodity offers ; and this will be peculiarly the cafe with the 
numerous traders to America, where the produce in general mutt 
exceed the confumption ; and, from the unbounded encouragement 
to jture corn, merchants will be induced to trade much in this way, 
and 
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and will Jeave no art untried to reduce the prices of corn in fome one 
diftrict of this kingdom, fo as to admit of their cargoes being fold : 
trom hence will arife a clafhing of interefts between the farmers and 
traders in corn, which muft continue while this mode is purfued, but 
might be avoided by adopting fome provifions of a more moderate 
nature. . 

. © Tf, therefore, the welfare either of the farmer or the public be 
impartially confidered, I apprehend the legiflature will be induced to 
repeal this claufe, which is calculated to check that {pirit of improve- 
ment in agriculture, which, on account of its influence on the prof- 
perity of this country, fhould receive all poflible encouragement.’ 

This opinion is fupported by a variety of arguments, to which we 
muft refer thofe who are more immediately interefted in the faét. 
The author alfo offers fome cogent but temperate objections againtt 
the payment of tithe in kind, as the greateit obftruction to the ad- 
vancement of agriculture; and pon ae | Re would, he affirms, 
fupercede all neceflity for the occafional tmportation of grain. 
Some hints thrown out, on the ufual mode of leafing out farms, 

deferve the confideration of land owners who are able to diftinguifh 
between immediate profits and their permanent interefts. XN. 


Art. 64. Reflections on the Commencement of a new Year. By the Rev. 
James Hurdis, M. A. of Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo. 6d, 
Johnfon. 

Thefe reflections are addreffed, as a token of refpect, to the inha- 
bitants of Burwath, (Effex,) among whom the author for fome years 
refided, They are highly proper for the attention of all perfons. Mr. 
Hurdis offers a particular and handfome tribute to the memory of 
Dr. Horne: at the fame time, ina fecling and affectionate manner, 


he laments the death of an amiable filter. Hi. 


Art. 65. An Appeal to the Public on the General Utility of Benefit Se- 
cieties, infticated by and for the Relief of their refpe€ve Members: 
proving the Neceffity of fecuring their Property under the Sanction 
of an A& of Parliament, with Remarks and Obfervations on the 
prefent Syftem of the Poor Laws: addrefled to the Members of 
every Benefit Society inthe Kingdom. 8vo. pp.23. 1s. Ver- 
nor. 1792. 

‘lo a recital of the current objections to which our laws for the fup- 
port of the poor are expofed, this writer adds the advantages refulting 
trom private focieties forthe relief of the members from poverty and 
dittrefs, A Jaw to fanétion their proceedings, and for the fecarity of 
their joint property, has fince been obtained.—Plans of this kind 


have been frequently recommended in our Reviews. N. 


Art. 65. Lhe Manifeftes of General Burgoyne, the Empercr of Germany, 
the King of Prufia, and the Duke of Brunfwick, as voted by the Con- 
{titutional Society. To which 7s added, the late Royal Proclamation, 
Prayer for the King’s Recovery, and Jultice Afhhur{t’s Charge to 
the Grand Jury, in Michaelmas Terin. Svo. pp.56. is. 6d. 
Ridgway. 1792. 

Ass this collection of public papers is fent out without any preamble, 
the reader is left to guefs at the motive which dire¢ted the feledtion. 

What 
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What was the refemblance, or the contraft, which the editor fancied 
among thefe heterogeneous matters, when he brought them into one 
pamphlet, we fhall not fo much as attempt to conjecture. B. 


Art. 67. The Fugitive of Folly; intended as a Reprefentative Sketch 
of the Progrefs of Error, from Youth to Manhood: in 2 Miniature 
of Modern Manners, with Hints for the Regulation of the Police, 
&c. &c. By Thomas Thoughtlefs, junior, Efquire. 8vo. pp.152.- 
2s. 6d. fewed. Parfons. 1793. 

Though this work may do no great credit to the fcholarfhip of the 
author, (who, in his dedication, fub{cribes himfelf a quondym Oxvnian,) 

et it may very well ferve as a warning to the numerous branches of 
the Thoughtle/s family, who are wafting their patrimony in prodigality, 
and delivering themfelves up, an eafy prey, into the hands of 
fharpers. ‘The ftory is faid to be drawn from fact; and the particu- 

_ lars are fo circumftantially and fee/ing/y related, that we can credit the 

affertion. E. 

THEOLOGY, &c. 

Art. 68. An Addrefs delivered to the Clergy of the Deanries of Richmond, 
Catterick, and Boroughbridge, within the Diocefe of Chefter, at 
the Vifitations held the gth and 14th of June 1792. By Thomas 
Zouch, A.M. Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Matter of the Rolls, 

- and Vicar of Wycliffe, Yorkfhire. 4to. 6d. Deighton. 

This gentleman modeftly profeffes his with ¢ to incite the younger 
clergy to a regular habit of ftudy. Such a habit, (he adds,) exclufive 
of the fingular advantages of literary improvement, will naturally tend 
to form their moral character, to make them not only good {cholars, 
but, which is of much more momentous confequence, good Chriftians 
and faithful minifters of the gofpel.’—Such is the defign, whick, in 
this well-written addrefs, is purfued by a few plain arguments. A 
lift of books for the younger clergy, lately reprinted at Oxford, is 
recommended to their attention; and, in the notes, is an account of the 
Rev. Mr. Daubuz, vicar of Brotherton, and author of a negleéted 
work, though, we are told, well meriting attention, intitled, 4 per- 
petual Commentary on the Revelation of St.John; the difappointment, 












which he hereby experienced, is faid to have haftened his death*. Puy, 


Art. 69. 4 Defence of Padobaptifm examined, or Animadverfions on 
Dr. Edward Williams’s Antipoedobaptifm examined. By Abraham 
Booth. 12mo. pp.513. 48. Boards. Dilly. 1792. 

It is not for us to difcufs the motive which induced this writer to 
add the prefent to his former publications. The report of a friend, 
who intervened between Mr. Booth and Dr. Williams, is affigned as 
the prevailing caufe. It is faid, ‘ that the principles on which the Doétor 
endeavours to fupport infant-fprinkling, are many of them fo novel, 
fo paradoxical, and fo extremely foreign from every idea fuggefted 
by the law and praétice of baptifm, as recorded in the New Tefta- 
ment, that I received additional confirmation of my avowed fenti- 
ments.’—Poffibly, fo it might be: but to other readers, we appre- 
hend, the fubjeét is very far from having this effeét.—There are no 
limits to this kind of altercation. Mr. Booth produces a reply, and 





* It was publifhed in 1730, or 1731. 
Rev, Oct, 1793. R Dr, 
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Dr. Williams can no doubt be ready with a rejoinder,—and thus they 
may proceed without end :—while, in its progrefs, the difpute becomes 
perfonal ;—and piety, truth, and charity futfer. 
This author apologizes for fome of his free animadverfions, by a 
ea from the works of Luther, when writing againft our 
Tenry VII].—Non mihi fed fibi imputet rex Henricus, fi durius et 
afpcrius a me tra@atus fuerit®.? How far this proves a fufficient 
vindication, we fhall leave with the reader. Nothing farther is incum- 
bent on us, than to announce the work to the public; and alfo to add, 
that fome account of this writer’s former volumes on Japtifn will be 
found in our Review, vol. Ixxviil. p.173. and vol. Ixxi. p. 20g, 
Dr. Williams’s work is noticed in vol. Ixxxi. p. 267. H 


Art. 70. Four hundred Texts of Holy Scripture, with their correfpond- 
ing Paffages, explained to the underftanding of common People, 
&c. By Oliver St. John Cooper, A.M. 8vo,. pp.189. 2s. 6d. 
ftitched. Nichols. | 
We cannot but approve the defign of this colleétion. The author 

appears to us to have well employed his leifure hours in compiling ob- 
fervations, from different writings, which are likely to render the perufal 
of the fcriptures more eafy, clear, and inftructive, to the generality of 
readers. ‘The work is arranged under the following heads: Texis— 
which appear contradi¢tory,—are not to be underftvod literally, —are 
improperly tranflated,—or might be better underitood otherwife,— 
fuch as require explanation,~or have been wrefted or perverted. ‘To 
all which is added, a brief view of the parables. 

In the number of paflages here brought together, it will not be 
matter of furprize if we fhould be able to point out fome explica- 
tions which are queftionable, and fome that are exceptionable, and 
perhaps partial. Still, with fuch an acknowlegement, here is a 
numerous lift of judicious and inftruétive illuftrations and remarks, 
which cannot fail to render this fmall publication acceptable to thofe 
who are attentive and well-difpofed. It was not requifite that the 
editor fhould produce the authorities whence the emendations are ga- 
thered; this would have been inconvenient for the fize of the work; a 

eneral declaration is futicient. ‘The preface contains fome proper and 
fenfible reflections; what Mr.Cooper advances concerning thofe 
which he terms wre/fed or perverted texts, might admit of a few 
ftrictures; fome readers will incline to believe that he here manifefts, 
enknowingly perhaps, a degree of improper bias: but this we hhall 
rot flay to examine. In general, he appears candid and liberal; and 
whatever partiality fome of the comments may indicate, with refpect 

to our eftablithed church, one fentiment pervades the whole, viz. a 

determined oppolition to the docirine of predeftination and election, 

which, it muit be owned, is afferted in the Thirty-nine Articles. P° 


FAST SERMONS, April1g. Continued. 


Art. 71. The Story of Abimelech, a Leffin to Confpirators. Delivered at 
St. Magnus, London-Bridge, in the Morning; and at St. Saviour’s, 





4“ * Should King Henry find that he is treated with any fharpnefs 
and feverity, let him impute it, not to me, but to himfelf.”” 
Southwark, 
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Southwark, in the Afternoon. By David Gilfon, M.A. Curate. 

4to. 1s. Rivingtons. nee 

lf we had not a more ferious objeé&t of attention in this difcourfe 
chan the ftyle, we fhould notice its affected ftiffnefs of expreflion and 
inverfion of arrangement: but we pafs by this defect to remark 
another, which will not fail to difguit every true friend to the im- 
portant but, alas! at prefent too much defpifed caufe of freedom; 
viz. that the writer is an avowed advocate for perfecution. He 
concludes his application of the ftory of Abimelech to recent events, 
with warning his hearers againft a fet of men among us, who, like 
the abiding Canaanites, are a thorn to our fides; who are confounders 
ef all civil polity; who are univerfalifts in religion. He pronounces 
their claim of full liberty of confcience, as citizens of the world, to 
be fpecious words, full of mifchief to this country; and he laments 
that we have not the wifdom and the refolution to make thefe Gibeon- 
ites ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ E. 


Art. 72. Lhe Duty and Propriety of Fafting to the Lord explained and re- 
commended. By the Rev. William Davidfon. 8vo, 6d. Printed 
at Newcaftle. 

Mr. Davidfon is not one of thofe 

—— ** budge dofors of the Stoic fur 
Who fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 
Praifing the lean and fallow abftinence.” 

He does not explain fa/ting to the Lord as confifting in an empty 
ftomach, but in confefling and forfaking every known fin;—in private 
and public prayer for our King, Country, and all orders of men;—in 
acknowleging the Divine Providence ;—and in cultivating peace, love, 
and friend{hip among our neighbours and fellow-fubjects. We have 
no objection to this explanation; and we fincerely with that fa/ing, in 
this acceptation of the term, were appointed for all the days of the 
year. Mr. D.’s fermon abounds with benevolent and pious fenti- 
ments :—it thus concludes: ¢ Since the calamities of war are fo 
numerous, its events fo uncertain, and even victories the occafion of 
bitter grief, let us earneftly pray, that wars may ceafe, peace be re- 
ftored, commerce flourifh, and, that we may become a holy and a 


happy people.’ Moo-y. 
SINGLE SERMONS, on differcnt Occafwns. | 


Art. 73. The Spirit of the Times confidered. Preached in the Englith 
Church at Utrecht, Feb. 13, 1793, the Day appointed by the States 
for the General Thankfgiving, Fafting and Prayer. By W.L. 
Brown, D. D. Profeffor of Moral Philofophy, the Law of Nature, 
and Ecclefiattical Hiltory, and Minifter of the Englifh Church at 
Utrecht. 8vo. pp.gt. 1s. Murray. 

In any period, to “* difcern the ligns of the times,’’ or to take a 
comprehenfive and accurate view of the character and conduét of na- 
tions, and to mark and diftinguifh the concurrent caufes and the pro- 
bable confequences of pafling events, is a high attainment, never to 
be made without an extenfive acquaintance with hiftory, a diligent 
inveitigation of theoretical principles, and a perfeét freedom from the 
bias of national prejudice and private interet. Perhaps no wra has 
ver pafied in the whole courfe of human affairs, in which the exer- 
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cife of this fort of political fpeculation has been fo difficult as the pre. 
fent. Dr. Brown, in this long and elaborate difcourfe, makes feveral 
judicious cbfervations on the importance of inquiring into the caufes, 
and endeavouring to auticipate the confequences, of events as they 
t arife, and fuggefts feveral ufeful hints concerning the manner of pro- 
SS fecuting this itudy: but we cannot think him equally fuccefsful in the 

application of his general idea to this prefent time. He reviews the 
great events of the French revolution rather with the hafty {pirit-of a 
determined partizan, than with the coolnefs and modefty of a Chriftian 
philofopher. Inftead of calmly examining principles, he employs his 
eloquence in condemning men. 


Art. 74. The peculiar Advantages of Sunday Schools, preached in the 
Parifh Church of St. Paul, Bedford, Aug. 12, 1792. By A, 
Macaulay, A.M. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 

This author maintains, with much energy, the probable benefit of 
the inftitution for which he pleads; and he recommends it by power- 
ful and ccuvincing arguments. He particularly, and with great pro- 
pricty, congratulates his audience on the unanimity with which the 
inhabitants of Bedford, of all denominations, had concurred in profe- 


5 


cuting this laudable branch of Chriftian charity. Hi. 
Art. 75. Chrifian Fortitude: Preached at Salter’s Hall, March zqth, 
1793. By the Rev. George Walker, F.R.S. 8vo. 15. Dilly. 


We have had frequent opportunities of exprefling our approbation 
of the talents and ‘pirit of this writer; and, therefore, on the prefent 
occafion, when we find him forced into the prefs in order to juftify 
him{!f againit the marked dif-pprobation of fome perfons at Salter’s 
Hail, who Icfi tie place while he was preaching this fermon, we fhall 
only fay *’ «t we can find nothing in it which could at all vindicate or 
excufe fuc: beaaviour. lt recommends, from weighty confiderations 
and in forcivle language, the duty of Chriitian fortitude; and.if, in 
any part, it alludes to the prefent times, it is in terms with which no 
confiftent diflenter could have any right to be difpleafed. E. 


Art. 76. Addreffed to the Congregation at the Chapel in Effex- 
treet, Stranc, on refigning the Paftoral Office among them. By 
Theophilus Lindfey, M.A. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 1793. 

‘ Thofe who are acquainted with the writings of Mr. Lind{ey, and whe 
have ob{crved with what fteady but temperate zeal he has, for twenty 
years palt, purfued the fingle object of correcting what he appre- 
hends to have been a fundamental error in the doétrine of all eftablifhed 
Chriftian churches, concerning the perfon of Chrift, will not be fur- 
prized that he fllould make the fame doétrine the principal fubject of 
his fare .°l addrefs to his congregation. From the text, Thy kingdom 
come, he confiders the divine original of the gofpel as affording a full 
affurance that it will at length univerfally prevail; reprefents the ge- 
neral belief of the doétrine, that Chrift is the fupreme God, as the 
principal obftacle to its progrefs; traces the courfe of this fuppofed 
corruption through the feveral ages of the church; marks its influence 
in promoting infidelity, and atheifm; and, from this fact, recommends 
it to the profeffors of the pure religion of Chrift to be zealous and 
earncft in promoting the worfhip of God alone; at the fame time ex- 
horting them to exemplary circum{pection in their moral conduct, and 
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to the exercife of perfect candour and benevolence toward all other 
Chriftians, and toward all men. In the appendix, the characters of 
feveral eminent profeffors of the Unitarian doétrine are cleared from 
afperfion. The whole is written with that mild and candid fpirit 
which has marked the author’s former publications. EB. 


Art. 77. The Reciprocal Duty of a Chriftian Minifter and a Chriftian 
Congregation, reached in the Unitarian Chapel, Effex-ftreet, 
Strand, London; Sunday, July 21ft, 1793. On undertaking the 
Pattoral Office in that Place. By John Difney, D.D. F.S.A. 
8vo. 6c. Johnfon. 

This fermon is not fo properly a general difcourfe on the reciprocal 
duties of minifter and people, as a reprefentation of that part of their 
duty which immediately refpeéts the Chriftian revelation. The obli- 

ation of minifters to teach, and of their hearers to learn, the un- 
adulterated doftrine of Chrift, and of both to unite in the fimple 
worthip taught in the gofpel, is enforced; the principle of religious 
liberty, in its full extent, is afferted ; and the difcourfe concludes with 

a perfonal acdrefs fuited to the occafion. It is written with correétnefs ; 

it breathes a liberal {pirit; and it indicates the preacher’s ardent love 

of truth and virtue. ¥- 


Art. 78. The Wifdom of our modern Diffenters analized in the Crucible of 
Reafon, by a Chemical Member of the Church of England: occa- 
fioned by the late Proclamation: with a Prefatory Addrefs to the 
Right Rev. Samuel Lord Bithop of St. David’s. 8vo. 1s. Long- 
man. 1792. 

We have feen no compofition under the name of a fermon, which 
was farther removed than the prefent performance from every claim 

to elegance of writing, or to liberality of fentiment. E 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


© Jo the MontTHLy Reviewers. 
© GENTLEMEN, 

: 1’ page 27th of your laft Review, you mention—‘* Mr. Barry apolo- 
gizes for having trufted to the declamations of Raynal concerning 

W. Penn, and reftores to Cecilius Lord Baltimore the honour of firft 
eftablifhing by law the political equality of religious feéts.” The fame 
defire of giving honour to whom honour is due, will lead Mr. Barry, in 
cafe of a fecond edition of his letter, to publifh the realtruth. Neither 
W. Penn, nor Cecilius Lord Baltimore, is entitled to the honour that 
has been yiven them. The charter granted to Lord Baltimore, (to be 
found in Bacon’s edition of the laws of Maryland,) empowers his Lord- 
fhip to make laws, with the confent and approbation of the majority of 
the freemen of the province, or their deputies; thefe laws, however, 
were not to be contrary te the laws, ftatutes, &c. of the kingdom of 
England. Governor Calvert, his Lordfhip’s brother, in 1639, paffed an 
act defcribing the peap/e to confitt of all Chriftian inhabitants, flaves only 
excepted. The puritans being perfecuted under the laws of Virginia 
foon after this period, emigrated thence in confiderable numbers to 
Maryland, that they might enjoy, under a popith proprietary, that li- 
berty of confcience of which they were deprived by fellow-proteftants, 
In 1649 the aflembly enacted that no perfons profeffing to believe in Jcfus 
Chrift hall be molefted in refpeet of their religion, nor in the exercife 
thereof, 
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thereof, nor be compelled to the belief or exercife of any other religion 
againft their confent, fo that they be not unfaithful to the proprietary, 
nor con{pire againft the civil government *. This, however, was no more 
than legal toleration of all profefing Chriftians, inftead of eltablithing 
the political equality of RELIGioUS seECTS. All religious fects, in- 
cluding the Jewith, the Mahometan, &c, were not tolerated ; and, had 
they been tolerated, would not have enjoyed political equality, had they 
been excluded from civil offices for their religious tenets. 

‘ Mr. Roger Williams,—who, being banifhed from the Maffachufett’s 
colony, repaired with a few companions to what is now called Pro- 
vidence, and in 1643 obtained “ a free and abfolute charter of incorpora- 
tion of Providence and Rhode Ifland Plantations, empowering them to 
rule themfelves by what form they might voluntarily agree upon’’—claims 
the honour of having been the Girft legiflator in the world, in its latter 
ages, who effectually provided for, and eftablifhed, a free, full, and 
abfolute liberty of conicience. The foundation-principle on which this 
colony was fick fettled, was, that every man, who fubmits peaceably to 
the civil authority, may peaceably worship God according to the diftates 

his own confcience, without moleflationt . 

* This foundation-principle is incorporated into the American federal 
government; fo that no one is excluded from the enjoyment of civil 
rights and power on account of any peculiar religious fentiments. 

* St. Neot’s, O&. 10, * ITremain, &c. 

17936 * WiLt1Am Gorpon, 

* P.§. Lapprehend there is a miftake in the opinion that, when the 
Thames freezes, the bottom of the river freezes firft, if applied to the 
whole of the river: (fee Rev. Sept. p.54.) but, in particular places, 
where the freezing point below next to the foil, through particular cir- 
cumftances, commences before it does on the upper furface of the water, 
then the opinion of the watermen is right, and will be found fo ona 
thorough fcrutiny. I remember the cafe being mentioned in the northern 
States of America, under the denomination of an anchor-froft, from its 
freezing from the bottom upward ; and being fhewn one, about twenty 
miles from Bolton, where there was a large head of water without any 
forcible current.’ 

*,.* The Rev. Mr. Hall, of Rotterdam, complains that, in our 
review of his 4ddre/s delivered at the Englifh church in that place f, 
we mis-ftated his meaning, when, in our account of his defcription of 
the probable confequences attending the fuccefs of the late attack 
made by the French on Holland, we faid that ‘* it comprehends, 
among other particulars, the total and irrevocable abolition of public 
worfhip ;’? whereas he afferted merely, that the friends of the prefent 
conilitution would not then be able to attend the places of public 
worfhip, without violating their confcience, and breaking their oaths 
of allegiance. On reviling the whole paflage, we perceive that we 
ufed rather too ftrong an expreffion; yet furely a virtual and eventual 
abolition of religious worfhip, at leaft with refpeét to the Dutch 
clergy,1s implied in the fentence on which our remark was grounded ;— 
“© If we had fallen a facrifice to their will, there remained not the 
leaji probability that we fhould ever have been able to affemble again 
in our places of worihip.’’ 


---- 








~- —_—— —- 





* * See my [Hittory of the American Revolution, vol.1. p.67 and 68,” 
* + thid. vol.i. p. 37.’ 
J Sce Rev. fur July, p. 352. 


As 
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As to thie offence which Mr. Hall has taken at our remark on his 
fuppofition of a fingular interpofition of Providence in favour of Hol« 
land, we fee no reafon to retract it, nor to acknowlege any mifre- 
prefentation of what he faid: for we perceive no difference between 
{ach an interpofition as he fuppofes, and a miracle. This, indeed, 
feems to have been the cafe with Mr. Hall himfelf, when he wrote the 
fentence immediately preceding our quotation: ‘* Call it therefore by 
what name you will, (miracle, or not a miracle,) there has certainly 
been a very fignal interpofition of Providence.” BE. 





+4+ In anfwer to Z.R.—M. Bode, (fee p.491 of our laft Ap- 
pendix,) is {peaking of the 72 comets which have been obferved, and 
the elements of whofe orbits have been determined, by calculation, 
from the obfervations:—but a great number of comets have been 
feen, of which either proper obfervations have not been made, or, 
when they have, the neceflary deductions have not been drawn from 
them; and we fuppofe, though we cannot {peak pofitively, as the 
work is not now before us, that the authors of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, as quoted by Z.R., mention the whole number of comets 
which have been feen. M. Mechain probably alludes to the number 
difcovered in France. Ww. 





ttt If G. F.B. will confult a German and Englifh dictionary by 
Theodore Arnold, Leipzig, 1761, and a German and French dic- 
tionary printed at Vienna in 1780, he will find that we are juftified in 
the mode of printing the words to which he refers. DY B-y-G2. 





+\|t A correfpondent who is unknown to us, but who figns his 
name to his letter, afferts that Dr. Knox is the author of the celebrated 
« Letters on the Concert of Princes, by a Calm Objerver.’ (See Rev. 
Sept. p.77-) He does not inform us of the authority for his affertion, 
and we cannot therefore have any remark to make on it. 





|*|| In our account of Mr. Ireland’s Views of the Thames, (Rev. 
Sept. p. 55.) we mentioned an anecdote of the family of Farmer 
Wapfhote, refiding near Chertfey, with fome little hefitation as to its 
credibility. A correfpondent, who figns T’. K. affures us that, hav- 
ing formerly heard of the circumftance, he had made perfonal and 
local inquiries, and was aflured that the anecdote was luerally true. 
The farmer, he adds, refides tn the parifh of Terpe. 





lItl| We have to acknowlege the favour of a long—cery long mif- 
ccllaneous letter from Anglo-Hibernicus :—but may we be allowed to 
afk the friendly writer what he would have us to do with it ?—for we 
mutt have the candor to confefs that, preffed as we are by bufinefs, 
its length and its intricacy prevent us even from reading it: much 
lefs have we room to print it, 





$||§ Emendator’s judicious remarks are received: but we muft not 
make ourfelves too fingular even in ‘ rational reform;’ nor hattily 
adopt 
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adopt every deviation -from the common modes of writing, which 
might be defenfible on the principle of derivation. 





Wt\| Agricola has our hearty thanks for his very friendly letter. He 
js right in his conjeéture concerning an article of correfpondence in 
our number for Auguft: his curious anecdote furnifhes an inftance of 
the fame kind, and we are obliged to him for it :—others of a fimilar 
nature are come to our knowlege, and, in due time, they may poflibly 
come to the knowlege of the public.—Any farther communications 
from this ¢ occafional correfpondent’ will be truly acceptable. 





§§§ In the Review for July laft, p. 332, art.25, we flightly men- 
tioned an accufation brought by the Baron de Wenzel againtt Profeflor 
Richter of Goettingen, refpeéting the invention of fome knives for 
the operation of extracting the cataract. In a letter figned W.B, 
which we have juit received, but which is dated in Auguft, the writer 
communicates fome paflages tranflated from the ‘* Surgical Library,” 
publifhed at Goettingen in 1787, vol. viii. partiil. p. 411. in which 
the Profeffor fully vindicates his character, and repels the accufation. 
We entered into no particulars of the charge, and have not room to 
detail the minutia of the defence. 





*§* Cilio is referred to vol. x. of our New Series, p. 474. 





§+§ O.K. will perceive that we have made fome ufe of his com- 


munication, in the prefent number. , 





—i ee 


||| Among the great variety of publications, of real confequence, 
which are obliged to wait many months for their appearance in the 
Monthly Review, it is not a matter of furprize that a fpelling-book 
fhould long remain unnoticed, in company with many hundreds of 
{mall tracts, of various degrees of importance; which, in general, 
feem to have little claim to appear ina Literary Journal.—This remark 
has been fuggefted by our perufal of the poftfcript to Mr. J. Cook’s 
favour of Oct. 1.—In truth, we are now fo inundated by the enormous 
and ftill increafing over-flow of the prefs, that we find it neceflary, 
(notwithftanding the late enlargement of our limits,) to be more 
SELECT than heretofore, in regard to the objects of literary attention. 





qilq Mr. Reide’s and B.W.’s letters, and various others, remain 
for confideration. 





&> In the laft Appendix, p.582. 1. 3. from bottom, for ¢ touch,’ 
read, Such, 

cP In the Review for September, p.go. the price of Whitehurft’s 
“a by an error of the Compofitor, is printed 12s, inftead of 
ul. Is. : 

—— p.gl. 1.15. read, nor could he draw, &c. 

om——_p.118. Art.60, 1.5. for * appear,’ r. appears, 


197-¢. 32. fer ‘ania anti 7 arnt bi org, 










































